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T that moment, Fox Eyes, 
the leader of the Braves’ 
society, with a number 

of others, came pressing to the 
front. ‘*Go with the Braves !’’ 
he shouted, and then called all 
the others to meet the right 
party of the Crows with him- 
self and Bull Turns Round. 
Then we started, shouting the 
Blackfoot war cry, and calling 
out words of encouragement 
to one another. Our sudden 
change from the defensive to a 
spirited offensive charge was a 
surprise to the Crows. A num- 
ber of them began to rein in 
their horses, but enough came 
straight on to make their side 
still much stronger than ours. 

We came together with a 
shock, horse against horse, 
rider against rider; empty 
guns were now used as clubs; 
bowmen were in such close 
quarters that they could not fit 
an arrow, and so pulled their 
knives. At the very start of 
the scrimmage I got a stinging 
blow in the eye, and a knife 
thrust in my left arm, but I 
managed to give my opponent 
a rap on the head with my 
clubbed rifle that knocked him 
down. 

I kept close to Pitamakan. 
He had wisely reserved the 
loads in his ‘‘six-shooter’’—I 
did not have mine with me that 
day—for a time of desperate 
need. That time soon came. 
Although we all fought hard, 
and settled the account of many a Crow, we 
were driven steadily back, with heavy loss; 
finally, some of our men here and there turned 
from us in open retreat. Pitamakan saw that 
our force was wavering. He pulled his 
revolver then, and began to empty it, aiming 
always at the leaders of the Crows. At the 
same time he pushed forward into the very 
midst of the enemy, calling out, ‘‘Take cour- 
age, brothers! They are falling back! Now 
for them !’’ 

They were indeed falling back from the 

deliberate and certain aim of his revolver. 
Seeing that, the most timid of our party re- 
sponded to his call as quickly as the bravest. 
So impetuous was our advance that we soon 
had them running from us. We chased them 
only a few hundred yards, and then turned to 
help Bull Turns Round and Fox Eyes. But 
by that time they did not need us; with a 
numerous addition to their party from the 
rear, they also had their opponents on the 
run. 
Like us, they had not the heart to pursue; 
the time had now come for mourning, counting 
the dead, and caring for the wounded. I had 
no strength left for that work, and rode back 
toward our wagon outfit, several miles in the 
rear. The people were now rapidly pressing 
to the front, belated chiefs and warriors, 
anxious - eyed; sobbing women and children 
continually halted to ask me if I had seen 
their missing ones. 

When I reached our wagons, I fell in a faint 
into the arms of José Perez. I had lost much 
blood from the knife cut’in my arm. 

When I regained consciousness, I found José 
washing my wound. After he had bound it 
with a strip from one of my shirts, the 
men laid me on a pile of bedding in one 
of the wagons, and started up the teams. 
I could not see out from where I lay, be- 
cause the canvas cover of the wagon was 
drawn tight over the bows, but I could 
a only too plainly the mourning of the 
people. 

We went into camp on Wolf Creek; and 
what a camp it was! Some families had no 
lodge to put up; here and there stood gentle 
old horses, still loaded with their packs, 
waiting for their masters who would never 
come. All round us lay people face down 
on the grass; they had not the heart to 
so about their evening tasks. Then, pres- 
ently, on horseback and lashed on travois, 
tie dead and wounded were brought in, and 
louder than ever rose the wails of the mourn- 
ers. Our two French voyageurs went about 
— work with trembling hands and blanched 
aces, 

“Let us start back for the fort under cover 
of the night,’? they begged José. ‘We have 
families. We do not wish to die and leave 
them unprovided for. ’? 
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you are thinking of!’’ 

he angrily replied. ‘‘ Fools ! 
There is no danger. Unharness 

your teams, pronto !’’ 

Nevertheless, they did desert us in 
the night; later they were tried at the fort, 
and whipped, and docked three months’ wages. 

The Bloods all came trailing into the bottom 
late that afternoon, set up their lodges beside 
our camp, and did everything they could to aid 
their suffering kin. Pitamakan and his mother 
gathered into their lodge as many widows and 
orphans as it would hold, and fed all who 
would eat. Later on, when Pitamakan had 
made the rounds with the chiefs to take account 
of the losses, he came to our lodge to pass the 
night with me. I set some meat before him, 
and urged him to eat. 

**T can’t do it,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and you 
couldn’t, either, if you had seen what I have 
seen in our rounds of the camp! According 
to our count, ninety-one women, one hundred 
and thirteen men, and eighteen children have 
been killed. Eleven men and four women 
are wounded; and sixty women and nine 
young children have been captured by the 
enemy.’’ 

‘*Yes! And who is to blame for it all?’ 
José exclaimed, fiercely. ‘‘ None but your 
smoke-and-feast-loving chiefs. Did they send 
scouts out ahead last night—or even this morn- 
ing? Did they see that there was a guard at 
the head of the column when camp was 
broken? Everyone of them, except Bull 
Turns Round, remained in the Blood lodges, 
feasting. Oh, I know what they thought. 
‘We are the Blackfeet, the Only People. We) 





our moving column.’ 
thought, Pitamakan.’’ | 


happened has happened. It will be a lesson | 
to us that we will never forget.’’ | 

Other visitors to our lodge that evening were | 
not so reserved, however; one and all they | 
freely blamed the chiefs, especially Big Lake, | 
for the terrible massacre. | 
| ‘*Well, the Crows'paid for what they did; | 
| we count coup on sixty-seven of them,’’ said 
one. | 

‘‘A hundred Crow lives are not worth one | 
Blackfoot life!’’ another exclaimed. 

‘They were hard enough to take, those we | 
did get,’’ said Fox Eyes. ‘‘And there would | 










many fewer Crows killed 

had it not been for Pitamakan 

here. Tell us, brother Brave, 
how many did you kill?’’ 

‘*Nine. But I had a six-shot short 

gun, youknow. Without that I would have 

counted no more coups than any of the others. ’’ 

‘*Yes, he had it, and he saved the shots for 
just the right time. Had he not used it when 
he did, the Crows would have killed most of 
our party.’’ 

To this there were loud cries of ‘‘Ah! The 
truth!’’ And for many a day I heard high 
praise of Pitamakan. 

Late in the night two women came into the 
camp who had been captured by the Crows. 
The two had made their escape simply by 
turning off from the trail into the thick willows 
at the crossing of a creek, and hiding there 
until the whole party had passed. 

The next morning the Blackfeet laid away 
their dead, according to their custom, in trees 
up and down the creek. Then we broke 
camp, and moved over a divide to the Judith, 
where the lodges were set up at the mouth of 
the creek. A strong guard of the Braves 
remained with our teams and wagons until 
José and I got them one by one across to the 
new camp. From there we sent a messenger 
back to the fort with news of the massacre, 
and a request for men to take the place of the 
two voyageurs who had deserted us. 

As we expected to make a long stay in this 
place, José and I, with the assistance of Pita- 
makan’s mother, made the interior of our lodge 
comfortable. Then I went fishing. I had a 
hook and line that I had used for catching 


fast as I could rebait the hook. 


grand feast. I set the Dutch oven on the 
coals, put into it some of our best marrow 
grease, and when that was hot, three of the 
nicely cleaned and salted trout; lastly I put 
on the heavy cast-iron lid of the oven, cov- 
ered with live coals. 


others came into the lodge to talk with José. 


-About the time the pipe was lighted and | 
going the rounds, the odor of my frying fish | 
| began to be noticeable. 


Red Eagle began to 
sniff. 


66 : . ‘‘Ha! Something good is cooking here!’? | 
Huh! It is your own cowardly carcasses |have been many more Blackfeet dead and | he exclaimed, at last. 


‘*The smell of it is 


Soon, afterward, old | 
Red Eagle, a medicine man, and several | 
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strange to me. What is it, 
young Fox, that you have there 
in the pot?’’ 

‘* Spotted fish; beautiful 
spotted fish that I caught in 
the river,’’ I replied. 

**Oh, oh! Spotted fish!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Forbidden food! Food 
of the dread Underwater People. 
Boy, bad luck may come to you 
for that. Come to my lodge to- 
morrow “morning, and I will 
pray for you. In the meantime, 
go straight to the river and 
empty the fish into it. Give 
them back to those whose food 
they are.’’ 

And with that he went hast- 
ily from the lodge, followed by 

: his friends. 

José and I ate the fish and 
enjoyed them. The next day 
about noon Red Eagle sent for 
me, and I went reluctantly to 
his lodge. ‘‘I have been wait- 
ing for you,’’ he said. 

‘*] did not come, because I ate 
the fish,’’ I said, truthfully. 

Red Eagle shook his head 
sadly. ‘*You know, boy, that I 
think a great deal of you. For 
that reason, what you have 
done makes me very uneasy. 
But we will try to undo what 
you have done. Go to your 
lodge at once, get something of 
value for a sacrifice, and then 
accompany me to the river.’’ 

I saw at once that to keep his 
friendship and to preserve my 
standing as a member of the 
tribe, I must do what he 

ordered ; and so I got out the handsome shield 
I had taken from a Crow on the day of the 
massacre, and soon stood beside him at the 
edge of the river. A big crowd of men, women 
and children gathered behind us. 

‘*What is it—what are they going to do?’’ I 
heard some of them asking. 

‘*It is The Fox. He caught and ate for- 
bidden food—spotted fish of the river.’’ 

Murmurs of surprise and groans of disap- 
proval greeted this information, followed by a 
deep silence when the old man began his 
prayer to the Underwater People. 

When he had finished he turned to me, and 
whispering in my ear, told me what to do 
and say. I tossed the shield into the water, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Hai-yu, Underwater People! 
I knew not what I did; so have pity on me. 
I give you this shield. Allow me ever safely 
to cross all your deep, dark waters. Have 
pity on me.’’ 

‘‘Ai! Ai! Have pity on him!’’ Red 
Eagle concluded, and the ceremony was over. 

Within a few days after going into camp on 
| the Judith, two men came out from the fort, 
to take the place of the Frenchmen who had 
| deserted us, and I was then free to go hunting 
| and trapping with Pitamakan. 

Pitamakan and I stayed out from camp as 
|much as we could, for it was now @ far from 
cheerful place. The people still mourned for 
| their dead, and for that matter continued to 
do so all the winter long. There was no 
| dancing, no amusement of any kind, no story- 
telling round the evening lodge fires. Instead, 
| night after night there were meetings of old 
|men, and gatherings of young men, at which 
| plans of vengeance were discussed. 
| One of the interesting characters in the ad- 
joining Blood camp was a man named Prairie 
Chicken Child. When only a baby, he and 
his mother had been captured by the Crows. 
|For twenty years after their capture the 
|mother tried many times to escape with her 
| son and rejoin her tribe, but in vain. The 
| boy, alone, could have succeeded; but he 

















are the most powerful, most brave of all the | catfish in the river at Fort Benton, and for| would not part from her, and so remained 
tribes of the plains. None of them dare attack | bait I took buffalo meat; I pulled four large | with the Crows until her death. 
That is what they | trout out of a deep pool, one after another, as | slipped out of camp one night, and after various 


Then he 


| adventures, reached his own people. From 


Pitamakan’s only answer was, ‘‘What has| That evening I made preparations for a | that day he became one of the bitterest enemies 


|of the Crows, and made raids on them exclu- 
| sively, sometimes as the leader of a war party, 
| but more often alone. 

Prairie Chicken Child passed the greater 
|part of his time in our camp now; he was 
trying to persuade the Blackfeet to form a 
war party that would be large enough to over- 
whelm the enemy. One evening he came into 
Big Lake’s lodge while Pitamakan and I were 
talking there with a number of the Braves 
| society, and at once began to urge the Black- 
| feet to accept his plan. 

‘* Just think what you have to avenge!’’ he 
\cried. ‘‘Not only this terrible massacre of 
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your loved ones, but that other one. Ah, you 
have heard about it! But let me tell you just 
how it was. My mother and I were there; in 
plain sight from where we watched, powerless 
to help them, our own people were struck 
down. 

‘The Crows were camped on the Big Horn; 
of course they had my mother and me with 
them. At daybreak one morning some hunters 
discovered the Blackfoot war party, and roused 
the camp; when the Crows charged, a thousand 
strong, the Blackfeet took refuge on a high, 
flat rock of great size that rose from the river 
bottom. From the very.first, they knew that 
they should never get away from there alive; 
that they must either die from hunger and 
thirst, or at the hands of their besiegers. Did 
they show faint heart? No. For two days 
those ninety-two Blackfoot warriors stood on 
the edge of the big, round, flat rock and sang 
their war song, taunted the Crows, dared 
them to come up and fight. 

‘*Toward the close of the second day they 
were noticeably weakening; their songs and 
shouts were not so loud, and they danced more 
and more feebly. On the third day they were 
weaker; but they still sang, and taunted the 
enemy. But now their voices were very faint, 
and the men were so weak they could dance 
no more. 

‘*Still the Crows sat round the great rock, 
waiting and waiting. Oh, the 
cowards! And then, when the sun 
was near setting, they said, ‘The 
Blackfoot dogs cannot bite now. 
Come, let us go up and finish them.’ 

‘*Up they went then, the whole 
force of two Crow tribes, charging 
all sides of the rock at once. But 
the ‘dogs’ still could bite. Oh, 
how they did fight, my friends, 
some there on the rock, others 
rushing from it into the thick of 
the enemy below, and cutting and 
thrusting with their knives to the 
very end! They were very weak, 
and their end came quickly; but 
there was mourning in the Crow 
camp that night. 

‘*But the next day! To my 

mother and me, that was the worst . 
of all. We had to sit and listen to 
the Crows singing and dancing 
with ninety-two scalps of our kin- 
dred! Right then I promised my 
mother that I would devote my 
life to making them pay for that. 
I have kept my word. ‘I have 
done what I can. And now I say 
to you, Come, let us all set out for 
the Crow camps and completely 
destroy them. ’’ 

‘*You talk as if the Crows had 
ever been victors over us,’’ said 
Big Lake, somewhat testily. He 
was aware of the disapproval he 
had won by not having a strong 
guard out ahead on the morning 
we left Arrow River. ‘‘Except 
on those two occasions, we have 
worsted them in every battle. Did 
they not own all this great country once? 
Our great-grandfathers drove them out of it; 
drove them south across the Yellowstone, 
and ever since that time we have kept them 
there. ’’ 

‘* Ai, true enough,’’ Prairie Chicken Child 
replied. ‘‘But with the years more of them 
have been born than we have killed. They 
grow stronger and stronger; they are already 
invading our country. This last great success 
of theirs will give them heart to attempt still 
bigger raids upon us. Now is the time, I say, 
to destroy them.’’ 

‘*No, it is not,’’ Big Lake objected. ‘*We 


THE GIRL'S FACE LIGHTED. 
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| ETTLING the pink carnations more firmly 
in her belt, Alice Miller anxiously scanned 
the hurrying people on the station plat- 
form. ‘Then, once more, she surveyed her- 
self. 

‘*Gray suit, black shoes, rose hat,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘wearing a pink carnation—I have 
| three. And Cousin Margaret is to wear a tan 
linen suit and brown shoes, —how could Cousin 
Elinor expect me to see anyone’s shoes in a 
crowd like this?—and a blue tie, and blue 
dewdabs on her hat, and a white carnation in 
her buttonhole.’’ 

Alice’s thoughts again ran over the details 
of Margaret’s costume, by which she was to 
identify the girl. Last night, when she had 
tumbled into bed after sitting on a too full 
| trunk, this morning, while she was cramming 
| her suit case full of forgotten trifles, at break- 
| fast, and even in the rush for the car, she had 
|caught herself reciting Cousin Elinor’s letter 
|like a schoolgirl learning a ‘‘piece.’? The 
| wheels of the train had for the past hour 
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ground out ‘‘tan suit—brown shoes—blue tie’’ 
in a monotonous rumble. 
Still repeating the description of Margaret’s 


| dress, she waited at the junction, opposite 


track Number 3. Trains, heading this way 


/and that, had carried off her college friends. 
| She was alone, waiting for Cousin Margaret, 
|and undeniably she was nervous. 


The approaching arrival of Margaret Arnold 
| scared her more than she had expected. A 
| cousin who had spent her tenth year in a 
school in Paris, and her twelfth prattling 
| German in Berlin, and who at seventeen had 
| seen most of the habitable globe, was likely to 








“so YOU ARE—’ 


chiefs counseled about it this morning, and | prove a little disconcerting to a girl who had 
agreed that it is not a proper time to attempt | never been very far from home. And Alice 
it. First, because, to wipe out the two Crow had memories of Margaret Arnold. They were 
tribes without serious loss to ourselves, we | memories of a dark, determined little girl, 
need the aid of the North Blackfeet, and they | who even at five had had a mind of her own, 
are wintering away up on the Saskatchewan. | and who had been bent on having her own | 
Second, because a raid to the Yellowstone | way. Judging by what she had heard of her 
and beyond would use up our fast horses. We | since that time, Alice saw no reason to think 
have to keep them strong for running buffalo that her cousin had changed. | 
this coming winter, else our women and chil- | “Her people died when she was four, ’’ Alice | 
dren will suffer from want of food and cloth- | had told the girls at college, ‘‘and she has | 
ing.’’ 





stand on tiptoe all summer beside that kind of 
girl. But Margaret! 

She and Margaret would bore each other 
before a week was out. She was sorry for 
Margaret. Poor Margaret! Where, by the 
way, was Margaret? 

No tan suit and blue tie and white carnation 
had yet appeared. There had been plenty of 
tan suits and plenty of blue trimmings, and 
now and then a white flower, but never the 
three together. From an official she learned 
that her cousin’s train was late. 

She retired to the waiting room and con- 
sulted the clock and the time-table. 
proved reassuring. The cousin’s train had 
begun by being three-quarters of an hour late; 
it had not pulled in at the end of an hour and 
a quarter. 

If it did not come within fifteen minutes, the 
two girls must miss the last train that could 
make connections with Alice’s home town 
that night. That train was reported on time, 
and would leave at two o’clock. At twelve 
minutes of two Alice deliberately 
passed track Number 3 and took 
her stand outside the gate where 
her cousin’s train was expected. 
At ten minutes of the hour she 
had decided that it was her duty 
to wait, whatever trains might go 
without her. At eight minutes, 


of time to make connections. At 
seven minutes, she was sure they 
could never do it. 

About her, impatient people 
shuftied their feet and consulted 
their watches. Across many 
strange faces Alice caught sight 
of one she knew, that of a girl 
from home. She pushed into the 
crowd, in order to greet her. Be- 
fore she reached the other girl, 


and roar. A moment later a stream 
of people hurried from the belated 
train. 

Borne on its bobbing tide came 
a girl’s face, dark, watchful, a trifle 
anxious. The girl wore a tan- 
colored linen suit, with a wilted 
white flower stuck through its top- 
most buttonhole. Alice saw a blue 
tie, and a blue ribbon on a small 
black hat. She darted forward. 

‘*Margaret?’’ 

The girl’s face lighted as her 
eyes met Alice’s. ‘‘So you are—’’ 

**Quick !’’ Alice interrupted her. 
‘“The last train — We’ll have to 
run, You had your bagagge 
checked through ?’’ 

The girl nodded, and they ran. 
Alice noticed with surprise that Margaret ran 
well and easily. Somehow she had not ex- 


pected sprinting to be one of her cousin’s | 


accomplishments. They jumped on the last 
coach of their train; they stood a moment in 
the vestibule, gasping and smiling. Station 
walls were already slipping past. 

‘*They will miss it!’’ cried the girl, sud- 
denly. ‘‘Those two girls. What a pity!’’ 

‘*They can’t run fast enough. Oh, what a 
shame! Now they can’t get home to-night. ’’ 

‘*Did you know them ?’’ 

‘*The one in the blue hat was a girl from 
home. ’’ 

‘*Blue hat—oh, you mean green, don’t you? 
But wasn’t she pretty !’’ 

‘*That tall girl with her, the one in the 
linen suit, was stunning. I never saw her 
before. Hadn’t we better go in and get our 
seats??? 

Alice’s companion laughed. ‘‘ Since we 
have been lucky enough to make the train, I 
think we had,’’ she said. 

They sat down, and surveyed each other 
squarely. 





Neither | 


she thought there was still plenty | 


there came a clang and thunder | 


Without another word, Prairie Chicken Child 
wrapped his robe close round his tall, spare 
form, and left the lodge. 

‘*He is disappointed, but I can’t help it,’’ 
said Big Lake. ‘‘This is not the time to take 
revenge upon our southern enemy. ’’ 

The next evening, in the Braves’ lodge, we 
heard the Prairie Chicken talk bitterly about 
his failure to rouse the chiefs of the two camps 
to an immediate raid against the Crows. 
‘*And think, brothers, think of our women, ’’ 
he concluded, ‘‘captives there in the lodges of 
the enemy, and crying night and day to be 
rescued! Well, as the chiefs will do nothing, I 
shall go alone, and try to bring some of them, 
at least, back to those who are mourning for 
them. ’’ 

**You need not start out alone,’’ said Pita- 
makan. ‘‘I will go with you.”’ 

‘*And I, too!’’ shouted a number of Braves. 

Fired to enthusiasm by the Blood’s closing 
words, I said that I also would go. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 


always lived with Mrs. Warner, who is her; ‘‘ You won’t mind if I look at you?” 
father’s sister and my father’s cousin. Mrs. | Margaret said, with quaint bluntness. ‘‘You 
Warner is ill, and wants her to come to us for | See, it’s as if I’d never, never seen you. So 
a summer. So I am to meet her on the way | long ago doesn’t count. ’’ 
home, and we’]l travel together for the rest of | Alice smiled. ‘‘I can remember you.’’ She 
the journey. I haven’t a notion what she| was thinking that Margaret had changed a 
looks like.” | good deal in twelve years, and that she was 
‘‘Haven’t you her picture?’’ Faith Stokes | glad she had. 
had asked. | ‘*Really?’?? The dark eyes of: the other 
| ‘She doesn’t believe in having her picture girl widened in surprise. ‘‘You must be a 
|taken. She hasn’t had one since she was old| wonder. But I have heard of such memo- 
| enough to say no to a photographer. ’’ ries. ’’ 
‘*Is she so awfully homely ?’’ Alice flushed. ‘‘I don’t think mine is very 
| **On the contrary, they say she is remark- uncommon,’’ she said. 
| ably good-looking. ’’ | A little sigh of relief escaped the other girl’s 
| **She must be a queer girl.’’ - ‘lips. ‘Oh, I’m so glad you’re not—the way 
‘She isn’t an ordinary girl,’’ Alice had/ I thought you were. I was going to be terribly 
answered, and then had blushed at her own afraid of you.’’ 
answer. “Of me?”’ Alice laughed. 
She sighed now as she remembered it. If) been afraid of you!’’ 
she were only here to meet an ordinary girl, | Impulsively the two girls clasped hands. 
she thought. The girl might be pretty or| ‘‘A whole summer to find each other out in,’’ 
| plain, clever or dull, if only she were an | said Alice. 
| everyday sort of girl. You would not have to | 


“Why, I’ve 


‘*You can’t imagine how lonely I’ve been | 
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lately,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘and what it means 

to discover that I needn’t be afraid of you.’’ 

‘*T didn’t suppose you were ever lonely. 
There’s so much to do and to see —’’ 

‘**The world is so full of a number of 
things?’ Yes, I suppose that is always true, 
but living with auntie, you know, was—was— 
she suffered so.’’ 

| Startled sympathy showed in Alice’s face. 
‘*T didn’t know she suffered. ’’ 

‘*Dreadfully, sometimes. But let’s not talk 
about it, if you don’t mind. Tell me of the 
others I’m going to see to-night. There are 
others, aren’t there? I ought to apologize for 
not knowing about you all, but —’’ 

**Don’t apologize. There are so many of 
us to know about.’’ 

‘“*A big family ?’’ 

‘*Huge. Three boys older than I, and two 
little tads and enough girls to make eight of 
us.’’ 

The dark eyes sparkled. ‘‘How blissful! 
| I’ve always longed to see a great big family 
like that. ’’ 

‘*You will make us nine.’’ 

‘*Now that’s lovely of you. 
| I’d be one of you.’’ 

**So you will be, for the summer. And I 
don’t suppose after that we’ll ever let you go 
so long again. ’’ 

The girl’s sensitive lips curved in a happy 
smile, although a puzzled look momentarily 
clouded her eyes. 

‘*You will love mother,’’ Alice went on, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I didn’t know whether you 
would or not before I saw you, but now— 
everyone who’s nice loves mother. ’’ 

**She is very handsome, isn’t she? Auntie 

| used to tell me so.’ 

‘* Handsome ? No, I shouldn’t call her 
| handsome. Don’t you think a person has to 
| be rather tall and stately to be handsome? 
| Mother isn’t a bit tall, and as for stateliness 
| —she wouldn’t be mother if she were stately. 

Wait till you see her. Though I’d have 
thought you’d remember just a bit about her. 
I suppose you have seen too much since.’’ 

‘*T was so very small, you know. Really 
all I have seen, I have seen since.’’? She 
laughed softly. 

‘*Tt must be nice to have seen it.’” 

‘*T shouldn’t call it nice. Interesting, per- 
haps, but not always pleasant. Oh, you don’t 
know how I have longed, often and often, to 
have a father and mother as other girls have, 
and a home where I belonged. You mustn’t 
think I didn’t appreciate what auntie did, for 
I did appreciate it. I do. Only it’s never 
the same as having your own home, quite, do 
| you think so?’’ 
| ‘*No,’’ said Alice, ‘‘I suppose it isn’t. 
| can’t be.’’ 

For the first time in her life she felt sorry 
for her cousin, her extraordinary cousin who 
had hitherto lived in her mind only as a 
person to be observed at arm’s length and 
admired. Now she wanted to hug the girl 
beside her, who seemed to be delightfully 
| huggable, and yet somehow to have escaped 
| hugging. The cousin she remembered had 
not been at all huggable. Mother would make 
| it up to the cousin of to-day; mother would 
| know how. 

And mother did know how. Alice knew 
that she knew how the minute she came down 
the home steps to meet them, and after em- 
| bracing her own daughter, drew the girl with 
her into her warm arms. 

‘*So this is Margaret,’’ said mother. ‘‘ Dear 
child, I must kiss you for your father’s sake, 
and again for your own.’’ 

_ And then there were the boys and the girls 
and the youngsters, with father the biggest boy 
of them all, and everyone making ‘‘Cousin 
| Margaret’’ as welcome as ‘‘Sister Alice.’’ 
| It was at supper, in the midst of a happy 
clamor of voices, that the blow fell. No one 
knew what it was at first, although everyone 
knew that something was wrong. The tele- 
gram was handed to father, who signed for it 
and tore open the yellow envelope. He read 
the message twice, and nodding to mother to 
follow him, went out on the porch. After 
that they sent for Alice. 

‘*How did I meet her, father? Why, at 
her train at the junction. It was awfully 
late, as we told you, and we nearly missed 
connections. ’” 

“Did she say her name was Margaret 
Arnold ?’’ 

‘*Yes, of course. Or no, I— Why, I said, 
‘This is Margaret?’ or something like that, 
and we — Father! What is the matter?’ 

He put the telegram into Alice’s hands. It 
was dated at the junction, and had been delayed 
in transmission. 

‘‘Missed connections,’’ she read. ‘‘Arrive 
to-morrow morning with Alicia Hargrave. 
Margaret Arnold. ’’ 

‘*But she’s here!’’ cried Alice. ‘‘So how 
can she be telegraphing from the junction? 
Isn’t she in the dining room this minute?”’ 

‘Some one is in the dining room,’’ said 
Alice’s father. ‘‘I’m blessed if I know who 
it is.°” 

Alice stared at him. Then she turned to 
her mother. She opened her mouth, but closed 
it without speaking. ‘‘She—she never said 
she was Margaret Arnold!’’ she faltered, at 
last. ‘‘I don’t believe she ever did. And she 
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said things that didn’t quite fit, I remember 
now. She didn’t fit herself, but I—mother, 
what have I done?’’ 

‘*] don’t know, dear,’’ said her mother. 
‘Tf she isn’t Margaret Arnold, some one is 
expecting her somewhere, and will be fright- 
ened at her not coming.’’ 

Alice began to remember things. ‘‘It is 
somewhere she didn’t want very much to go.’’ 
Then she picked up the telegram again. 
‘*Alicia Hargrave was at the junction. I 
saw her miss our train. There was a stun- 
ning girl with her. Father! Mother! You 
don’t suppose — She did wear a linen suit, 
but what would Margaret Arnold be doing 
with Alicia Hargrave?’’ 

‘‘Suppose you ask the little girl in the 
dining room to step out here. ’’ 

Alice threw her father a quick glance. 
‘*She didn’t lie, father.’’ 

‘‘With that face,’’ said her father, gravely, 
‘*she could not lie, Alice.’’ 

‘*Why, I’m Margaret Ferry, of course,’’ said 
the dark-eyed girl, a minute later, ‘‘and I was 
to meet Alicia’’—Alice 
suppressed an exclama- 
tion—‘‘at the junction, 
and come home here 
with you for the sum- 
mer. Just before she 
died, auntie asked you 
to take me. I’m to go 
to college in the fall, 
you know. Is there 
something wrong? Oh, 
please tell me. Have 
I P . 

Aliece’s mother 
slipped an arm round 
the girl’s shoulders. 

‘*My dear,’’ she 
said, ‘this hasty 
daughter of mine has, 
I see, been running off 
with other people’s 
guests. Our name is 
Miller, and we were 
expecting a Margaret, 
too,—a Margaret Ar- 
nold, —by the verysame 
train that brought you 
to the junction. Alice 
was to meet her and 
bring her home. ’’ 

‘‘And she was to 
spend the summer here with us,’’ Alice ex- 
claimed, ‘‘just as you were to spend it with 
the Hargraves! And you wore the very things 
Cousin Elinor wrote me that Margaret Arnold 
was to wear. And now my cousin and Alicia 
Hargrave are waiting at the junction together, 
while you and I— Oh! Oh! Isn’t it too 
funny for anything! And I suppose you didn’t 
know Alicia Hargrave by sight any more than 
I knew Margaret Arnold. ’’ 

‘‘T was here only once,’’ said Margaret 
Ferry. ‘‘My mother stayed at the Hargraves’ 
when I was a month old.’’ She looked wist- 
fully at the three faces. ‘‘Then you’re not 
Hargraves at all?’’ 

‘*The fact that we are not Hargraves reminds 
me that the real Hargraves need to be told at 
once that you are safe,’’ Alice’s mother re- 
marked. ‘‘Run back to your suppers, all of 
you, while I telephone. I will ask Mrs. 
Hargrave to let you spend the night with us, 
Margaret,’’ she added. 

The table talk that had gone before was as 
nothing to the table talk that broke out after 
the tale of mistaken identity had been told to 
the assembled Millers. An adventure had 
happened in their midst, and they clamored 
for every detail. 

‘‘We don’t want you ever to go away!’’ 
wailed the sorrowful little Millers to their 
confused guest. 

‘Say, we wouldn’t mind if you were our 
cousin,’’ the middle-sized Millers vouchsafed 
to the same person. 

‘*For my part, I’d just as soon keep up the 
exchange, ’’ Hugh said to his sister Alice. ‘‘I 
think it would be great fun.’’ 

Curiously enough, that was what actually 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


happened. Margaret Arnold managed it in a | 


well-bred, mannerly way, which her cousins 
saw through at once, in spite of its decent 
appearance. Margaret Arnold and Alicia 
Hargrave apparently had liked each other as 
well as Margaret Ferry and Alice Miller had. 
\licia Hargrave had planned a Canadian trip 
lor a couple of months in the summer, and 


had not intended to relinquish it for any guest | 
Margaret | 


who might be thrust upon her. 
\rnold wanted to see Canada in Alicia’s com- 
pany. 

The handsome Mrs. Hargrave offered no 
opposition to Mrs. Miller’s suggestion that 
Margaret Ferry should take the place pre- 
pared for Margaret Arnold in the Miller 
household. All the Millers joined in persuad- 
ing Margaret Ferry that a fair exchange 
was no robbery of anyone. And thus the 
matter was settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

‘What if,’? Alice exclaimed one day, when 


all this was a happy fact, ‘‘what if you hadn’t 
orn that blue tie with your linen suit, Peg, | camp. 


and hadn’t happened to pick a white rose on 
your way to the station! Why, 
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everything | said Hadly to himself, as he examined the 
would have been as different as could be, | disabled arm. ‘‘Lucky it isn’t a compound 


and we might never have known each other 
at all!’’ 


‘*What if!’’ echoed Margaret. ‘‘ But that isn’t 
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a blue tie, Alice. It’s a green tie, and so is the | 


ribbon on my hat. You must be color-blind.’’ 
‘‘Am I? Then I’m glad of it,’’ said Alice. 
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UT what can we doif it doesn’t rain?’’ | fracture—the small bone’s all right. I hupe I 


asked Hadly Curtiss. 
Erskine rolled over, kicked the fire 
with his booted foot, and yawned. 


can set it so the arm won’t shorten. ’’ 
But even when Hadly had set Erskine’s 
arm, and had bound it in splints, even when, 


‘**Oh, I suppose we’d walk and carry the| with needle and gut from the emergency kit, 


canoe,’’ he answered. ‘‘It’s only forty miles. ’’ | 

**Only forty miles! You know that’s im- 
possible! Over those rocks? And with our 
dunnage? We could fly as easily !’’ 


**Q you boy! When will you grow up? | 


You must learn that nothing is impossible!’’ | ‘‘1 hope nothing worse follows. 





IT WAS A CASE OF TRAVEL OR DIE. 


Hadly frowned; he did not like to 
called a ‘‘boy.’’ 

‘*But it is impossible,’’ he said, doggedly, 
‘‘and you know it!’’ 

Hadly rose from his blankets, and began to 
prepare the simple evening meal. 

Conditions were discouraging. The two had 
come many miles into the northern woods. 
After much hard study in his medical course, 
Hadly Curtiss needed a long outing; but 
only because Erskine was willing to go had 
Mr. Curtiss permitted his son to take the jour- 
ney. Erskine had been tutor and companion 
to the boy for three years, and Mr. Curtiss had 
learned to trust him. But Mr. Curtiss would 
have been an anxious father could he have seen 
his son and the tutor now. The summer had 
been unusually dry; by September the streams 
up which they had paddled had almost com- 
pletely dried up. The two were trapped in the 
depths of the wilderness, forty miles from the 
river, and sixty miles farther from the outposts 
of civilization. 

‘*And if it doesn’t rain,’’ thought Hadly 
Curtiss, ‘*we shall have to try the impossible 
journey. We can’t stay here—we haven’t food 
enough, or winter clothes. Yet how we can 
carry a canoe forty miles — 

‘*Why can’t we start now?’’ he said aloud. 
‘*Tf we’ve got to do it, let’s do it!’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Erskine, ‘‘that would be 
foolish. If we don’t know when it’s going to 
rain, we at least know about when it will 
freeze, and that won’t be for several weeks, 
anyway. The chances are that before long it 
will rain, and fill the streams enough to float 
the canoe.’’ 

The next day Hadly and Erskine, looking 
for game, climbed a rocky cliff close by their 
camp. Hadly was in advance. He heard a 
ery, turned, and saw Erskine slip, clutch 
madly at a shrub, and then fall to the bottom 
of the cliff. 

With a white face, Hadly scrambled down. 
Erskine had fallen not more than ten feet, and 
had rolled perhaps twenty; but it had been 
enough. When Hadly came to the limp figure, 
calling, ‘‘Erskine, Erskine, are you hurt?’’ he 
saw a trickle of blood from a cut on his friend’s 
forehead, and he knew from the twisted posi- 
tion of his arm that it was broken. 

Hadly straightened Erskine out flat, bathed 
his head with water from the stream, and 
loosened his collar. Erskine soon opened his 
eyes, and looked wonderingly at Hadly; but 
he did not appear to recognize him, nor 
did he wince when Hadly moved the broken 
arm and bound it up with straight willow 
branches and strips from his neckerchief. 

Nor did Erskine speak when Hadly lifted 
his limp body and staggered under it back to 


ws 


**Tt’s lucky we studied bones this year,’’ 





he had sewed up the cut on his head, the tutor 
remained speechless. He would swallow food 


|and obey commands, but he refused to speak. 


Hadly regarded that as ominous. 

‘*He’s had a bad concussion,’’ he thought. 
And it’s got 
to rain now !’’ 

But something worse 
did follow, and it did 
not rain. Erskine did 
not recover conscious- 
ness ; he lay sluggishly 
responsive to” loudly 


to swallow and 
breathe, but without 
sense. The young med- 
ical student guessed 
that the blow on the 
head had either in- 
jured the brain or that 
a broken bone was 
pressing upon it. 

‘* An operation !’’ 
Hadly whispered to 
himself. ‘‘That’s all 
that can save him— 
and I don’t know 
how!’’ 

He must get Erskine 
out of the wilderness; 
unaided he must get 
him out together with 
the canoe. His prep- 
arations were simple. 


He cached almost all | 


the goods. One rifle, 


one paddle, the canoe, the medical kit, a little | 


salt, a frying pan, matches, a light axe—that 
was all that Hadly decided to take with him. 


In order to save weight, he stripped himself | 


of all except his lightest clothes, kept only a 
sweater to wear in the cold nights. He 
removed as many of Erskine’s clothes as he 
believed the injured man could do without, 
and then lay down to sleep; he needed one 
good night’s rest before he started. 


But he was not to have it. Erskine moaned | 
and rolled, and a dozen times in the night | 
Hadly got up to administer a tiny dose of | 
strychnine from the emergency case, to give | 


him a drink of water, or to adjust his blanket. 
He was tired and sleepy when he cooked his 
breakfast the next morning, and packed his 
outfit tightly into the bow and the stern of the | 
eanoe. He lashed it tight, and then started | 
off with the canoe on his shoulders. 
He meant to walk through the stream bed, 


or along the banks as opportunity offered, for | 


perhaps four hundred yards. Then he would 
set down the canoe, retrace his steps, and 
bring Erskine forward. He soon found, how- 
ever, that unless he rested he could not carry | 
Erskine so far as he could carry the canoe. 
He could balance the canoe across both his 
shoulders, with his head inside; but he had to 
lift and hold Erskine in his arms. 

‘*That won’t do,’’ he said to himself, with 
pity in his eyes, as he looked at his suffering 
friend. ‘‘I must strap him on somehow.’’ 

Unfastening Erskine’s belt, he slung it round 
the man’s knees, and then kneeling down 
slipped it over his shoulder. 
Erskine’s good arm with both hands, he stag- 
gered to his feet. Erskine lay across his back, 
with his legs held by the belt, and his arm by 
Hadly’s hands. His weight thus came upon 
the boy’s shoulders. 

When Hadly laid the limp body down by 
the canoe at the end of the first trip, he looked 
at his watch. ‘‘One hour for the two trips— 
perhaps four hundred yards. Four hours to 
the mile—two miles to the day—twenty days!’’ 

For a moment Hadly was staggered. 

‘*He won’t live so long,’’ he said to himself. 

But he picked up the canoe and carried it 
ahead another four hundred yards. 
passed, Hadly found the task somewhat easier. 
He learned just how to pick Erskine up with 
the least effort. He learned to lay him down 
in raised places from which he could pick him 


up from a lower level, and thus save his own | 


back. 
of them tired him less than long ones, and 
that with Erskine on his back he could make 
some short cuts that he could not make with 
the long and bulky canoe. Nor was he to go 
through the first ‘‘impossible’’ day without 
some encouragement, for on his sixth trip with 
the canoe, he stopped at the end of a still 
pool, and excitedly wading into it, found it to 
be more than two feet deep! He went joyfully 


spoken commands, able | 
to | 


Then, holding | 


As time | 


He learned that short steps and many | 


back for the helpless man, and forgot his aching 
| shoulders when he laid Erskine gently into the 

canoe and stepped in himself. The pool was 
only a quarter of a mile long, but as Hadly 
said aloud: 

‘*It does an hour’s work in about twenty 
minutes, and saves my neck.’’ 

To complete the day’s good fortune, Hadly 
shot a large trout in a shallow pool. 

It was hard for Hadly to get up the next 
morning; it was harder still to see Erskine’s 
labored breathing, feverish cheek, glazed and 
unknowing eyes. It was hardest of all to 
carry the first load on his aching, protesting 
shoulders, and to start off into the wilderness. 

For the first few days Hadly found it a con- 
| tinual fight, not only with nature, but with 
himself. Often he would fall asleep over his 
own meals. He never knew whether Erskine 
needed attention at night now, for he slept 
like a log. 

As the slow days passed, he came to forget 
Erskine as a patient, and to look upon him 
only as so much weight to be carried, so much 
sickness to be attended to. By the end of the 
week he was so expert at lifting the injured 
man, slinging him across his back and starting 
off, that he found himself able to make longer 
stretches at a time than at first. 

Every pool that he came to he welcomed 
with a shout. Every impassable rock bed, 
where a rapid should have been, he tackled 
with grim determination. At one such place 
he had to stop for twenty-four hours, and with 
a small axe and logs, build a runway. He 
laid Erskine on his blanket, which he had 
stretched on two poles, and let him slide down 
to the bottom, with his injured head wrapped 
in the sweater. At another such place he had 
to cut a path through dense underbrush. 
| He had worn blisters on both shoulders with 
the canoe gunwale by the third day, and suf- 
fered tortures until he thought of using strips 
cut from the blanket as pads. 

His face was lined; he grew thin, and had 
| great circles under his eyes. He lived on two 
|meals a day—fish that he shot, and an occa- 
sional bird. Every bit of flesh went first for 
broth for Erskine. At the end of seven days, 
Hadly calculated that he had come twenty 
miles. 

‘*You have come halfway !’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘If you can do one half, you can do the 
other. ’’ 

But the next morning Hadly could not get 
up. It was an hour after he had waked before 
he could sit up, and it was noon before he 
| could eat any breakfast. Then, with despair 
in his heart, the boy waited for two days, 
hoping to get strength for the last half of the 
journey. 

On the second day, Hadly was awakened 
from a nap in a startling manner. Erskine 
crawled over to him, and fell weakly against 
him. When Hadly took his wasted figure in 
his arms, he could see that he was conscious, 

‘*Where are we, boy — what happened?’’ 
Erskine said; but before Hadly could answer, 
Erskine’s eyes closed again, and to all Hadly’s 
| anxious calls his ears were deaf. ‘Twice more 
| that day Erskine opened his eyes, and spoke, 
| only to relapse into unconsciousness; yet Hadly 
| Was encouraged by those signs of returning life. 

“Tf he can wake enough to speak sensibly 
}once, he will wake again,’’ he thought. 
| “Luckily, light feeding is what any doctor 
would order—and he is getting it!’’ 
| But Hadly was past worrying very much 
about Erskine and his condition. It was a 
| case of travel or die. So the journey was 
begun again. Hadly never could remember 
| its finish. The pools were more frequent than 
before, his shoulders were more painful than 
before, Erskine was lighter than before. 
When the last pool did not end, when the 
canoe, light with little dunnage, scraped over 
shallow place after shallow place as Hadly 
| forced it, in order to get every inch of possible 
travel by water, when it floated mile after 
mile down the little stream and out into the 
river, Hadly fell asleep. He was awakened 
half a dozen times by touching the bank; 
then he would push off again, and again drop 
to sleep. 

Then at the end of a long night, during which 
he intermittently slept and paddled, he saw 
smoke curling skyward from the shore ahead. 

‘* Bonfire—campers !’’ he muttered. 

It was the village of St. Pierre, and there 
were men on the river bank who saw the 
canoe coming. When Hadly reached the village 
landing, he pointed to the injured man, and 
then pitched heavily forward. 

He and Erskine were well cared for by those 
to whom exhaustion and injury were no new 
thing, and to whom worn voyayeurs were 
common sights. 

When Hadly awoke, he 
was in bed, between sheets. 
‘*Erskine! Erskine!’’ he called, feebly. 

‘*Here, pardner, beside you!’’ 
| Turning his head, Hadly saw his friend, 
thin and wasted, on a cot beside him; his 
slender hand was outstretched. 

They were four weeks at St. Pierre before 
the doctor would let Erskine move; then they 
made their way home again by easy stages. 

Erskine still thinks it was ‘‘impossible’’ for 
Hadly to have done what he knows full well 
that he actually did do. 


realized that he 
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“ PANCHO” VILLA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


‘O read a newspaper all through is as foolish 
as not to read any of it. 
GOOD inscription for the walls of a modest 
home library: ‘‘Infinite riches in a little 
room. ’? 


ROUBLES are like eggs; the more you 
brood over them the more likely they are 


to hatch. 

bel our public life we cannot much improve 
upon the ideal citizen that King David had 

in his mind’s eye when he described him as 

one ‘‘that sweareth to his own hurt and chang- 

eth not.’’ 


HE German aviator, Oelerich, recently 

piloted his aéroplane to a height of 26,246 
feet, or just little less than five miles. Mount 
Everest, the highest mountain in the world, 
is 24,002 feet high, or only a little more than 
half a mile higher than the point attained by 
this intrepid German. 
Hew many persons know the proper pro- 

nunciation of the London street in which 
Thomas Carlyle lived for some forty years? 
Reference to Cheyne Row is made in the fine 
article on Mazzini that The Companion pub- 
lished not long ago. According to James 
Anthony Froude, who edited Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters, the name should be pronounced as old- 
fashioned people used to pronounce China— 
‘*Chany.’’ i. 


UCKY the cause, or the party, or the admin- 
istration that has a good, lively opposition. 
In government and in reform, in life generally, 
what comes easily is likely to come ill. Where 
every inch must be fought for, it will usually 
be worth gaining. Where every clause of every 
measure is contested, the finished product may 
stand wear. The world seldom appreciates 
what it owes to beaten contestants, but the 
truth is that they carry nearly half the load. 


N Chicago 220 women recently took the 
physical examination required of candidates 
for employment as policewomen. The maxi- 
mum weight permitted is 180 pounds. One 
candidate, by eating no food, and by sucking ice 
and slices of lemon, reduced her weight in five 
days from 225 pounds to 200. Then her hus- 
band, who disapproved of her ambition and 
her efforts, inveigled her into a restaurant, 
and had a porterhouse steak put before her. 
T will be news to many—for the act has 
attracted a curiously small amount of atten- 
tion—that the British government has abol- 
ished prize money in the navy. It had done 
away with it in the army some time before. 
The recent action, therefore, ends the chance 
of British soldiers and sailors to profit person- 
ally from the spoils of war. Private interest 
in pillage, spurred by liberal allowances of 
‘‘erog,’’ has written some dark chapters of 
history—and written them in blood. It was 
high time to write finis. 
HE number of women who continue to hold 
wage-earning positions or practice a pro- 
fession after they are married is now so large 
that an apartment house is already building 
in New York for the express requirements of 
the families to which they belong. It will 
contain about four hundred rooms, arranged 
in suites of one to four, with a bath. The 
staff of employees will include teachers and 
attendants to care for children; cooks, who 
will prepare the food in a central kitchen and 
send it up to the tenants in electric elevators; 
menders, to keep clothing in repair; and skilled 
laundresses. All of these conveniences the 
tenants will get at cost. Many applications 
for suites have already been received. 
Some time ago The Companion printed an 
article on the poor health of country chil- 
dren as compared with the health of city 
children. A woman—and undoubtedly a good 
cook—writes to say that poor sanitary care is 
not so much at fault as poor food; and a coun- 
try physician writes to say that the real reason 
is that for fifty years the strongest country 
boys and girls have been migrating to the 
cities, and have left a weakened stock behind 


them. Not all farmers’ wives are poor cooks 

| by any means, and the others need not be; 
| but the difficulty at which the doctor points 
| such a definite finger is not so easy to obviate. 
| It is decidedly another argument for the coun- 
| try’s keeping its best for its own benefit. 


A MAN PERHAPS IN THE MAKING. 


|] T is hard to prognosticate the next turn of 
|} affairs in Mexico. To see something of the 
| 


*® © 


situation there is easy; to see the whole of 
| it is so difficult that no one can do it. The work- 
ing out of matters there turns on factors that 
|are quite beyond our calculation—what this 
| man will do, what that man will do, and how 
| the actions of either of them will affect some 
other man’s temper. We think of Mexico just 
now as a country where those who can, do as 
they feel like doing; a country where law is a 
memory, and a score of rival despotisms have 
usurped the place of government. Military 
chiefs give to Mexico what order there is, and 
the mental processes of Mexican military chiefs 
are very hard to understand, even by those on 
the ground. 

The simplest way out of such confusion is 
either by the intervention from outside of some 
one able to compel obedience from all hands 
and to restore order, or else by the rise of 
some chief powerful enough to ‘‘thrash’’ all 
the others and set going again the machinery 
of law and reéstablish formal government. If 
there is to be intervention from the outside, it 
is the United States that will have to intervene. 
If the problem is to be solved by anyone 
within the boundaries of Mexico, the man to 
whom most observers look to solve it is Villa. 
We know Uncle Sam tolerably well, and al- 
though his present deportment about a good 
many things is novel, we know what his habits 
have been in the past, and think we know the 
bent of his mind; so that we take it for granted 
that, if he concludes that it is his duty to restore 
order in Mexico, order will presently be restored 
there. 

But about Villa we know not much more 
than that he is a successful fighter, and that 
he has gifts as a leader of peons. If we should 
look to his habits in the past for light on his 
future conduct we should have to despair. All 
that his past yields that can give us any hope 
of him is the assurance that he is strong, re- 
sourceful, shrewd, and bold. He is perhaps a 
man in the making, although he certainly is 
not yet in an advanced stage of it. 

Mexico so needs a remarkable man that it is 
excusable to look for such a man in Villa. A 
situation is likely to produce the man necessary 
to deal with it. Villa impresses the observer 
as an extraordinary mass of raw material that 
events are hammering into shape. In military 
matters he seems to have an instinct about what 
to do. In civil matters and questions of policy 
he seems able to use other men, and to have a 
shrewd judgment about which men to use. 
The man has immense energy of mind. The 
public hears that he can learn, and learn fast; 
it hears that in General Angeles he has a 
guide, philosopher and companion as valuable 
to him as Rawlins was to Grant. 

There is scarcely anything so interesting as 
a big man in the making. Villa seems to be 
big, and the forces that are at work on him are 
tremendous. But we can only guess what the 


outcome will be. 
® © 


POLITICAL OPTIMISM. 

HERE is a silly optimism in politics, as 
in everything. The attitude that lets 
things slip, and neglects common precau- 

tion under the shelter of ‘‘Oh, I guess it will 
all come out right!’’ is a silly attitude always, 
and too often leads to trouble. 

But in political matters, where most of us 
are called upon to do nothing except vote, the 
habit of constant cynical criticism is thoroughly 
mischievous. A carefully weighed and ma- 
tured condemnation, when a course of action 
is entirely understood and fully completed, 
may have its usefulness; but the flings and 
gibes, caught up at third or tenth hand from 
others, do no good, and often do harm. 

It is easy to stand by and look on and find 
fault. No man is perfect. Men in high posi- 
tions must use the best intelligence they have, 
the best means they have, must experiment and 
blunder, as you experiment and blunder. No 
human plan is perfect, or yields half the results 
expected of it. When you are eager to criticize, 
just stop a moment and put yourself soberly 
in the place of the man you wish to criticize, 
reflect on his difficulties, and especially on 
what you are sure must be his good intentions. 
Reflect also on your own vast ignorance of the 
facts he has to deal with. You will be 
surprised to find how much tamer your tongue 











grows. You really wish to help your country 
and her rulers. Can-you help more by talking 
than you can by keeping still? 

But you object, when thus appealed: to, that 
your influence does not count. Not for much, 
to be sure; probably for even less than you like 
to think. But it does count—with your wife, 
with your children, with your friends. All 
such influence counts, just a little for evil, or 
just a little for good. Do you wish yours to 
be a tiny plague spot, breeding trouble and 
discouragement; or do you wish it to be a 
spark, radiating hope and confidence, although 
ever so faintly, that, with millions of others, 
may help to make this great country what it 


ought to be? 
e & 


WOMEN AND NOVELS. 


NY publisher will tell you that novels are 

A written mainly for women. The novel- 

ists know that women read more easily 

and lightly than men. Moreover, women live 

more in the imagination. They have to. Per- 

haps eugenics and the vote will change all that, 
but they have not done so yet. 

In illiterate ages women read romances as 
passionately as girls read them now. A wait- 
ing woman in an old play of Shakespeare’s 
time takes popular novels for gospel. 

“Amadis de Gaul,” “The Palmerins,” and that 
true Spanish story, ‘‘The Mirror of Knighthood,” 
which I have read often, read feelingly, nay, 
more, I do believe in’t. 

Mrs. Pepys annoyed her husband by long 
stories out of ‘‘Grand Cyrus,’’ which she would 
tell, although nothing to the purpose, nor in 
any good manner. Madame de Sévigné admits 
that the historical novels of her day were long- 
winded and false; but, she says, ‘‘They hold 
me like glue.’’ In the Boston Athenzum there 
is a copy of Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia’’ that a young 
girl underscored and annotated, and doubtless 
wept over, three hundred years ago. 

So novels, being read by women, are written 
for them. The Greek romances, twenty cen- 
turies old, are essentially like the romances of 
to-day. Strange adventures are piled one 
upon another—perils by flood, by fire, by wild 
beasts and wild men, from which the hero 
safely extricates himself and the heroine, and 
so wins her everlasting affection. That is 
the eternal formula, always varied, yet never 
changed. 

Again, it is most interesting to see the same 
conditions prevailing in the great literary age 
of Shakespeare. The plays of the time are 
rough, coarse, vivid, close in their grasp of 
life, even when they are most’ poetical; they 
were written for men. The novels are refined, 
sentimental, analytical, and moralizing; they 
were written for women. 

And if women impose their view of life on 
novels, the opposite is equally true, that novels 
influence the life of women. Girls get a part 
of their education from their parents, a part 
from school, a part from church, and a very 
little from real life. Most of it they get from 
novels. ‘‘Let me make the songs of a country, 
and I care not who makes its laws,’’ runs the 
old saying. ‘Thus the writers who make our 
novels make our women. That is something 
worth thinking about. 
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THE GARY SYSTEM. 


ARY, Indiana, the extraordinary ‘‘steel 
(|; town’’ built about seven years ago by the 

United States Steel Corporation, and 
since grown to a population of more than 
30,000 people of thirty different nationalities, 
is extraordinary in nothing more than in its 
public schools. Each school is a social and edu- 
cational centre for its district. It is equipped 
with playgrounds, a gymnasium, a swimming 
pool, an auditorium, and a library, as well as 
with laboratories, workshops, and classrooms. 
It is open to children most of the day almost 
the year round, and to adults in the evening 
and on Sundays and holidays. 

The object of this arrangement, which the 
superintendent of schools, Mr. William A. Wirt, 
has devised, is primarily to employ the child’s 
‘*street and alley time’’ by offering him an 
attractive place where he can ‘‘live a complete 
life eight hours a day in work, study, and play. ’’ 
A minor object is economy, for a school used 
the whole day is obviously equivalent to two 
schools each of which is used only half a 
day. 

How is such a magnificent plant possible, 
when Gary collects in taxes rather less than 
the average town of its size? It is made pos- 
sible by two simple and novel devices: 

1. A Gary school accommodates twice as 
many children as it has desks for; that is to 
say, while one thousand children are filling 
the classrooms, another thousand are in the 





shops, laboratories, auditorium, gymnasium, 
or swimming pool, or on the playground. 

2. The pupils get their industrial and com- 
mercial training in the school heating plant, 
the repair and equipment shops, the lunch- 
room, the storeroom, the office. The product 
of the shops pays the salaries of the masters 
employed in them, and also the cost of the 
materials and the tools; the same thing is 
virtually true of the lunchroom, and of the 
dressmaking, laundry, and millinery depart- 
ments. 

These things are novel, and so, to a some- 
what less degree, are many more of Mr. Wirt’s 
administrative and educational devices, notably 
those that are intended to enable every pupil 
to study exactly the subjects best suited to 
him, at exactly the proper rate. Yet Mr. Wirt 
says, ‘‘The school idea that I present is not 
unique and not revolutionary. We are trying 
to put into practice only those things that our 
recognized educational leaders have urged for 
a generation. ’’ 

Chief among the ideas to which he refers is 
the principle that the only real education comes 
from the child’s finding things out and working 
things out for himself. That does not mean 
that Gary aims only to develo, practical effi- 
ciency, for about half of the studies in the 
curriculum are of the established academic sort 
that fit for college. To guide the child’s 
natural desire to learn, and to do it so that he 
will learn to like work as well as he likes 
play, is the aim of Mr. Wirt’s endeavors. 
The Gary type of teacher observes much; he 
understands how far to leave the pupil un- 
hampered, so that he may learn by his own 
mistakes and successes; he has the skill to see 
when the pupil’s difficulties with a subject 
mean that he should drop it, and when they 
mean that he needs even more of it. 


*® 


THE RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL. 


HE fact that the Democratic leaders in 

Congress have decided to postpone further 

consideration of the rivers and harbors 
appropriations bill until they have disposed of 
the bills that embody the administration’s 
trust programme, shows that they recognize 
the weakness of ‘‘pork-barrel’’ legislation. It 
means that they shrink from further damaging 
revelations concerning the measure, such as 
have already been made both in Congress and 
in the public press. The bill is shelved for 
the session. Senators and Representatives will 
have to return to their constituents without 
the hoped-for supply of pork. 

And yet the bill of 1914 is probably no worse 
than similar bills have been in the past. Both 
President Arthur and President Cleveland 
vetoed rivers and harbors bills. In 1907, in 
response to public feeling on the subject, the 
House committee drew up a really good bill. 
The appropriations were based on thorough 
study, with the help of army engineers, and 
were large enough, to carry on the undertak- 
ings for more than a year. Fortunately the 
bill passed; but in 1910, when appropriations 
for rivers and harbors were again necessary, 
Congress went back to the old ‘‘dribbling’’ 
method—small appropriations distributed with 
slight regard to the merit of the project or the 
possibility of accomplishing anything worth - 
while with the sum appropriated. The bill 
contained so many objectionable items that 
President Taft would undoubtedly have vetoed 
it if there had been time that year to make 
any other provision for projects that were 
important and still uncompleted. 

This piecemeal and unsystematic method of 
making appropriations increases the ultimate 
cost of contracts by twenty per cent., and 
thus vitiates even the legitimate items. As 
for items of another kind, it is enough to say 
that the Senate committee on commerce added 
$10,000,000 to the present bill, by adding new 
projects of local interest to its members. 

One way to attack ‘‘logrolling’’ in appro- 
priation bills is to pass a constitutional amend- 
ment that would permit the President to veto 
single items of expenditure. But in this case 
there is need for some such constructive policy 
as is provided for in the Newlands river regu- 
lation bill. 

The Newlands bill brings together in a 
central board every branch of the Federa! 
government that is engaged on work in an} 
way connected with rivers. That board would 
plan improvements from the point of view 
of the nation as a whole, would estimate the 
amount to be spent yearly upon each project. 
and indicate the sums to be appropriated annu- 
ally by the national government, the state, and 
the local authorities. The waterways of the 
country would then get the benefit of expert 
knowledge, with all that that means in relation 
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to forestry, agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. The present delay over the rivers 
and harbors bill isa sign that some such reform 
may be adopted before very long. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ESTING TOOL STEEL.—As soon as 

tool steel is heated to the point at which it 
hardens, it loses its power to attract a magnet 
—a circumstance that provides the toolmaker 
with an easy means of telling when the steel 
is at the right temperature. According to the 
Edison Monthly, the newest magnet designed 
for the purpose consists of a piece of magnet- 
ized steel so pivoted to a brass arm that either 
end can swing freely down, and furnished at 
a convenient point with a small hook. As the 
steel to be tempered rises in temperature, the 
workman constantly brings the magnet into 
contact with it, and when all attraction ceases 
between them, he uses the hook to lift the steel 
from the furnace and quench it. 

® 


MAGICAL TOWEL.—One of the newest 
sanitary devices for use in public or semi- 
public lavatories, like those in hotels and fac- 
tories, is in an electrical substitute for the 


towel. According to the Electrical World, | 
this electric hand drier is in appearance merely | 
a sheet-iron case, with an opening in the top. | 


In using it, you put your hands in the open- 


ing, and with your foot press a pedal at the | 
bottom of the case. The pedal starts a blower, | 


which in its turn forces air through the electric 
heater, and sends a warm current of it over 
your hands. Your hands will, it is said, be 
thoroughly dry in from thirty to forty seconds 
—much less time than anyone ordinarily needs 
in order to dry them with a towel. The hand 
drier is quite sanitary, for in using it you do 
not have to touch any part of it. 
Ca 

HE STRENGTH OF THE WEAK. — 

Toadstools seem as weak and fragile as 
any plants that grow, and yet, in certain cir- | 


to join in the negotiations for peace. General 
Villa remains in the north ; he has revoked the 
promotion of Colonel Fierro. On July 27th, 


greater part of his army south, in order to 
enter Mexico City with the other Constitution- 
alist commanders. e 


USTRIA AND SERVIA.—On July 23d 
the relations between Austria and Servia 
became suddenly and seriously strained, in 
consequence of a note dispatched to Belgrade 
by Count Berchtold, the Austrian foreign 
minister. The note referred to the assassina- 
tion of Archduke Franz Ferdinand as the cul- 
mination of anti-Austrian conspiracies hatched 
by Pan- Slavic sympathizers under Servian 
protection, and demanded peremptorily that 
| Servia give definite assurances that it would 
| henceforth take every precaution to prevent 
anti- Austrian agitators 
from carrying on their 
propaganda in that coun- 
try. The demand was 
so unusual, and was 
eouched in such 
that 


via could not honorably 





surances demanded; that 
was especially the case 
because it was understood 
that Russia would come to her assistance 
The certainty that Germany 
| would come to Austria’s aid if Russia sup- 
ported Servia made a general European war 
| seem at least possible; and the hurried mobil- 
ization of Austrian and Servian troops added 
to the uneasiness. On July 26th, it became 
known that Servia had conceded most of Aus- 
tria’s demands, but had asked that the stipu- 
lation that Austrian officers should take part 
in investigating the alleged anti- Austrian 
propaganda in Servia be referred for settlement 
to The Hague. The foreign office declared 
that the Servian reply was unsatisfactory, and 
‘‘filled with the spirit of dishonesty.’’? King | 
Peter removed the Servian government on | 





KING PETER OF SERVIA 


| in ease of war. 


it was reported that he intended to march the | 








sharp | 
it was | 
at first believed that Ser- | 


consent to give the as-| . 











cumstances, they can exert immense force. | July 27th from Belgrade to Nish. —— Sir 
The Engineering News took pains to verify | Edward Gray, the English foreign minister, | 
a story of their strength that came from a | took the lead in an effort to find a peneetal | 
California town. Last fall, it seems, an old | way out of the situation; he found support in | 
macadam road in that town was resurfaced | both France and Italy, but Germany would | 
with asphalt one and one-half inches thick. | not allow pressure to be brought on her ally, | 
In the spring, toadstools forced their way in| Austria. On July 28th, Austria declared | 
two different places up through the macadam | war, and on the next day the Austrian artil- | 
and through the asphalt, which they lifted | lery began to bombard Belgrade. The armies | 
nearly two inches, when it broke and let | and fleets of all the powers are in readiness 
them through to the air. In another place, a | for warlike action, although there is still hope 
large toadstool head broke its way through | of confining hostilities to Austria and Servia. 
four inches of asphaltic concrete, which oad & 


been laid the year before. |HOME RULE AND ULSTER —On July 
bd | 44 o4th, Mr. Asquith regretfully announced 

HE GREAT FOREST HOG.—In 1904, | in Parliament the failure of the conference 
Capt. R. Meinertzhagen sent to London called by King George to take counsel concern- 
the first skull and skin of the great forest hog | ing the disturbed state of Ireland. The oppo- 
of Central Africa to reach Europe. Much | site parties were quite unable to agree on the 
bigger than the bush pigs and wart hogs, the | disposition to be made of the Ulster counties of 
: animal is nearly as | Tyrone and Fermanagh.——Scarcely had the 

- large as a young announcement been made when, on July 26th, 
rhinoceros, and has blood was shed in Ireland, not in Ulster, but 
the immense head of jn Dublin. A quantity of arms and ammuni- 
the wild pigs. The tion for the Nationalist Volunteers had been 
strange warty ex- Janded at Howth, nine miles from Dublin, 
erescences beneath | and a body of Volunteers brought part of the 
the eyes are about rifles into the city. The police having shown 
three times as big as no disposition to interfere, the deputy com- 
, | those of its cousin, | missioner of police asked the regiment of 

the wart hog. The | Scottish Borderers, stationed in the city, to 

few hunters who have met this monstrous disarm the crowd. Real fighting followed. 
pig say that it is very fierce, and that it charges | The soldiers fired, and three men and one 
without hesitation when approached or inter-| woman were killed. Many others aunt 
fered with. Its range extends from British | wounded, some very gravely. The evant | 
East Africa through the Congo forest to the | caused great excitement throughout Ireland. 
west coast. The illustration, which we repro- | Crowds attacked the barracks of the Bord- 


duce from the Sphere, shows the head of or | erers, and demonstrations against the soldiers 

















ENCOURAGE THE CUTICURA SOAP 
HABIT AMONG CHILDREN 
More than a generation of mothers have found no 
soap so well suited for cleansing and preserving the 
skin and scalp as Cuticura soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are enough to recom- 
mend it above ordinary skin soaps, but there is added 
to these qualities a delicate yet effective medication, 
which renders it invaluable in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health among infants and 
children. For babies suffering from heat rashes, 
itchings, irritations and chafings, rest for mother and 
sleep for babe follow a single treatment. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to ‘ Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. Adv. 


Sta FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. 
mps Toledo Toledo,0. 
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. with jellied 
ad desserts, salads 
and meats or ice cream, ask 
your grocer for Minute Gelatine. We 
measure the gelatine in convenient 
amounts for you, so that all you have 
to do is to use one envelope (there are 
4 to a package) for a pint of jelly. 
This will always be exactly right. 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


Measured for You 


Minute Gelatine dissolves immediately 
in boiling water or hot milk. The jelly 
hardens quickly and holds its form 
unusually well. 


We'll send you a sample of Minute 
Gelatine, together with our 


Minute Cook Book, FREE 
on receipt of your name and your 
grocer’s, 


Minute Tapioca Co., 507 E. Main St., Orange, Mass. 























Do you know that 
nearly half the corns in 
the country are now 
ended in one way? 


Blue-jay takes out a million 
corns a month. 


It frees from 
corns legions of people daily. 
Since its invention it has ended 
sixty million corns. 


The way is quick and easy, pain- 
less and efficient. Apply Blue-jay 
at night. From that time on you 
will forget the corn. 

Then Blue-jay gently undermines 
the corn. In 48 hours the loosened 
corn comes out. There is no pain, 
no soreness, 

Don't pare your corns. ‘There is 
danger in it, and it brings only brief 
relief. 

Don’t use old-time treatments. 
They have never been efficient. 

Do what millions do—use Blue= 
jay. It is modern, scientific. And 
it ends the corn completely in an 
easy, pleasant way. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 











largest specimen that has thus far 


Europe. 
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CURRENT*+ EVENTS 


EDERAL RESERVE BOARD.—At the 
request of Mr. Thomas D. Jones, President 
Wilson on July 23d withdrew from the Senate 
the nomination of Mr. Jones to the Federal 


Reserve Board. The President made public a | 


letter to Mr. Jones, in which he declared that 
Mr. Jones had not been justly treated by the 
Senate committee on banking and currency. 

& 


\({ EXICO.—The outlook for peace in Mexico 


| occurred in other cities. In Parliament, Mr. 
Asquith announced that the consideration of 
the bill amending the home rule bill would be 
postponed. The Irish members were very 
severe on the Dublin police officials for using 
the army to stop demonstrations that are freely 
| bermitted in Belfast.—On July 27th the com- 
| missioner of police resigned, and the deputy 
| commissioner was suspended. 
& 


HE CAILLAUX TRIAL. — The world 
watched with interest the trial of Madame 
| Caillaux for the murder of Monsieur Calmette, 
| which began on July 20th. The proceedings 
| took a wide range, as is common in French 


Sows more promising daily. Provisional | judicial proceedings, and the political and 
resident Carbajal has appointed two peace | matrimonial career of Monsieur Caillaux, the 
lelegates who are to confer at Saltillo with | qefendant’s husband, received more atten- 


eneral Carranza. They reached Vera Cruz 


m July 28th. The plan is to summon the | 


may of the last Madero congress to Mexico 
City. 
rovisional presidency, and the congress will 
‘lect Carranza in his stead. Carranza has 
virtually agreed to proclaim an amnesty, 
though he will insist on excepting those who 
were directly concerned in the betrayal and 
death of President Madero. —dZapata and his 


band have been causing some uneasiness in | 


the environs of Mexico City, but they are not 
strong enough to threaten the city. On July 
4th, reports came that Zapata had consented 


Sefior Carbajal will then resign the | 


| tion than the crime itself. As a result of a 
| disagreement among the judges as to the man- 
| ner of conducting the trial, the presiding judge 
has challenged one of his associates to a duel. 
On July 28th, the jury acquitted Madame 


Caillaux. e 


HE HINDUS IN CANADA.—On July 
23d, the Komagata Maru, with the 352 


Hindu laborers on board who had been re- | 


fused entrance into Canada, sailed from Van- 
couver under convoy of the British cruiser 
| Rainbow. The Komagata will take the 
| Hindus back to India. 
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similarity found in cars of conventional design. 





The 1915 Winton Six, Model 21 


The refreshing beauty of this car is in marked contrast to the monotonous 


It has distinctive character, 


which is varied in each separate car to meet the taste of the owner and 
his family. You can have a Winton Six that represents you as 
definitely as your home does. Full information upon request. 
The Winton Motor Car Co., 19 Berea Road, Cleveland. 
Branch Houses in 20 Cities 
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Madison Cawein 


HO has seen my Lady, 
Glamour of the Stream? 
In the woodland shady, 
Like a moonlight gleam, 
Wandering in a dream. 


Every tree expresses 
Something of her grace ; 
Every flower confesses, 
In its faérie face, 
Something of her race. 


Every wind that passes, 
Trailing fragrance by, 

Through the leaves and grasses, 
Imitates her sigh, 

Breathing melody. 


Would that these could tell me 
What and whence is she, 

And in soul compel me 

To her mastery— 

Wind and flower and tree! 


+ 
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THE GLORY OF THE TASK. 


FEW years ago there died in 

a Pennsylvania village a 

woman whose funeral was 
the most remarkable that the 
town had ever known. The serv- 
ices were conducted by a mem- 
ber of the Harvard faculty, a 
professor in a famous theological seminary, 
and a minister of wide reputation. A famous 
doctor and a successful banker left their 
work in Philadelphia to pay tribute to the 
memory of the dead woman. Yet she had 
been only a humble serving woman. 

But she had been a woman with a vision. 
She was always so busy using the opportuni- 
ties that came to her hand that she had no 
time to long for greater opportunities. She 
had so glorified her work by her faithfulness 
and devotion, that each of those five men de- 
clared that she had influenced his boyhood and 
youth more perhaps than anyone else. 

How such a life rebukes the discontented 
longing for ‘‘opportunities’’ that corrodes so 
many lives! There is no greater opportunity 
than that of being finely useful, and of helping 
others to the same great privilege. And no 
one, whoever he may be, is without that op- 
portunity. The secret lies in giving yourself 
generously to your work; in putting the heart 
into it as well as the strength, the soul no less 
than the mind. Work so honored gives to the 
worker an influence that only eternity can 
rightly appraise. 

‘*Speak the truth, do your work, and see 
the glory of it all,’? a man who knew life said 
to a college class. 

That last phrase holds the secret of the 
highest success. But only to the faithful 
worker is the glory revealed. 
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LITTLE SISTER. 


LEANOR stood in the library, 
E her pretty brows drawn to- 

gether. How many times had 
she told Joan that she must not 
leave her things about, downstairs? 
Instead of improving, the child was 
growing more careless every day— 
and more difficult to manage, too, 
There would probably be a scene; but it could not 
be helped. She went to the stairs and called; she 
did not realize that she used what the children 
called her “scolding voice.” 

“Joan! I want you downstairs.” 

Joan came at once, but even Eleanor was un- 
prepared for the storm of anger that shook her. 
She dashed upon her belongings, scattered all 
about the room, and then turned at the door with 
her arms full and her eyes blazing: 

“I don’t care, Eleanor Hastings! You don’t 
know what it is never to have a corner or an hour 





to yourself anywhere. You have a whole room to | hi 


yourself, and a big closet to put things in, and a 
desk to write at. I wonder how you’d like to 
have Margie in your room all the time, and have 
only half a tiny closet and half a bureau and no 
desk at all? Even if I had one I couldn’t keep 
Margie out—it’s her room as much as mine. It 
isn’t fair—that’s all. And then to get scolded for 
it én 

The child’s voice broke, and she dashed upstairs. 
Joan never could bear to be seen crying. 

In the quiet and orderly library Eleanor stood 
thinking. It was all true. Joan never had hada 
room to herself, or a corner safe from Margie’s 
dear, but mischievous fingers; no place for a 
child’s secret treasures, no corner for reading or 
drawing. How would she have liked it? Eleanor 
knew very well that she would not have liked it at 
ull. Slowly she went up to her room. 

That night after supper she called Joan. 
have a present for you, little sister,” she said. 

Wonderingly, Joan followed up to Eleanor’s 
room. Still more wonderingly, she looked at the 
key Eleanor put into her hand. 

“It belongs to the lower bureau drawer,” Elea- 
nor said. ‘You might open it.” 

Still speechless, the child unlocked the drawer. 
Inside was a card: 


“T 


I hereby give to my dear little sister Joan, my lower 
bureau drawer, to be her own property, to be used as she 
wishes, and to be opened by no one else. Also I give to 
her my room for the hour between half past six and half 
past seven every evening. During that hour the room 
will be Joan’s room alone. Eleanor H. Hastings. 





There was a wild rush, and little sister’s arms 
were about Eleanor’s neck. 
“O Eleanor!” she cried. 


*® & 


A “BAD MAN’S HONOR.” 


Te there is “‘so much good in the worst of 
us” is illustrated again by a story that 
Mr. William Ogilvie tells in his book, ‘‘ Early 
Days on the Yukon.” While he was making a 
survey in the Klondike region, he had to take the 
affidavits of prospectors who desired to “locate.” 


Each man was obliged to take this oath as 
to his claim: “I yon | swear that I have dis- 
covered therein a deposit of gold.” I remember 
that a man once came to me to have his affidavit 
taken, who bore the reputation of being the 
toughest citizen of Dawson. I did not look for 
any conscientious scruples on his part. When his 
affidavit was written out I read it over to him; as 
soon as the words, ‘‘I have discovered therein a 
deposit of gold.” were spoken, he stopped me 
sharply with the exclamation, “But I have not! 
1 did not look for any.” 

“Then you cannot take this oath,” I said. 

He explained that he did not understand the 
requirements, and thought he had only to stake 
the ground. He had about forty-eight hours 
in which to return to the claim, prospect it, find 
gold, and complete the recording by making his 
affidavit. If he failed, he might lose it altogether, 
for another party, knowing it was not recorded, 
had staked it. 

He started i di _ reached the ground the 
next evening, after trave ing all night, fed and tied 
up his dogs, gathered dried wood, t a fire, 
thawed the ice off the gravel, built another fire to 
thaw the gravel itself, washed all he had thawed, 
and did not find a color! 

He selected another place, thawed again, 
washed, and found three small colors, unmistak- 
ably gold. He started back, and reached Dawson 
about eleven at night, showed me the gold, made 
his oath, and save his title by an hour. He was 
“on the jump” for forty-eight hours without rest, 
and with very little nourishment. When it was 
all over, he said, ‘Mr. Ogilvie, I am considered a 
hard case here, and there are more want to pass 





me than speak to me, yet I would not have taken 


that oath to save my claim, not for all the claims 
in the Klondike.” And I believed him. It is 
—— indeed where there is not some pay 
streak. 

* © 


BETWEEN TWO PERILS. 
OW Pickett, twelve years old, freckled and 
barefooted, walked along the road toward 
his father’s farm, whistling cheerfully, and 


swinging a new dog chain that he had bought at | 


the village; his pup had been chasing hogs, and 
had to be chained up by way of punishment. 


“TI wish John Sweet would keep his fence up,” 
soliloquized Dow. “It’s no wonder his bull is for- 
ever breaking out; he’ll hurt somebody yet, and 
John’1l wish he’d tended fence better.” 

Even as he spoke, he heard an angry bellow 
behind him; turning, he saw John Sweet’s bull 
coming full tilt down the road. He looked about 
for a place of safety. There were only open 
fields on his left; the shaky fence on his right was 
in no condition to stop the bull, and there were no 
trees near by. 

Dow ran Cooperation down the road, but the bull 
gained rapidly. Suddenly the boy saw a possible 

lace of refuge. A few more desperate leaps and 

e dived into a ditch full of water, and disappeared 
under an ordinary wooden culvert as a frig tened 
gopher pops‘into his hole. One of the bull’s horns 
grazed his foot as it slid out of sight. 

It had been raining all the morning, and the 
water was over six inches deep in the culvert. 
There was plenty of mud under that. Dow had to 
lie almost at full length in the water, and wait for 
his tormentor, who was pawing and bellowing 
impatiently at the entrance, to leave. 

he water was not very cold, but Dow had to 
keep his head close to the top of the culvert in 
order to breathe. Presently he noticed that while 
the back of his head touched the “roof” his chin 
was no farther out of the water than it had been 
some time before. He put his Gnger . against 
the wall at the water line, and waited. In a few 
minutes his entire finger was submerged. The 
water was rising, and rising fast. Dow remem- 
bered that the water often covered this piece of 
road after a po! rain. 

First Dow crawled painfully through the culvert, 
with the hope of getting out unperceived at the 
fartherend. But the moment he put his head out, 
the bull saw him, and came charging across th 
road. So near was he, and so savagely did he rip 
at the culvert planks with his horns that Dow 
might have stuck his finger into the bloodshot eyes, 
or seized the large brass ring that hung from his 
nose. Ifthe bull were only fastened by that ring 
he would be harmless; aud that thought reminded 
Dow of his dog chain! He had dropped it at the 
other end of the culvert when he made his dive 
for safety. Nervously he “crawfished” after it, for 
there was a scant two inches between his nose 
and the rising water. After a little fumbling, he 
got the chain, and crawled back again. 

The bull was still there, making the mud and 
water fly with his front feet, and hooking angrily 
at the culvert end. The boy fastened the chain 
round the end stringer, where a crack in the 

lanking left space enough for the links to goes. 

hen grasping the snap with his right hand, Dow 
took his handkerchief from his pocket and meee 
it out at the end of the culvert. With a fierce 
lunge, the bull pinned the bit of cloth to the planks. 
The next instant there was a sharp snap, and he 
was securely fastened to the chain by the ring in 
is nose. 
The water was now up to Dow’s mouth, but b 
turning on his back he got enough air, although it 
was the hardest of hard work to wriggle his way 
through the culvert and out at the o' 
that position. 

“You thought you had me, didn’t you?” he called 
to the bull, which was still pawing the mud and 
— at the chain in ey rage. “1’ll just 
eave you there to cool off,” he continued, as 
he picked up his hat, which the bull had trampled 
into the mud. ‘Maybe dad will have a word or two 
to say to old Sweet about this. I don’t believe 
you’ll get out again for some time.” 


* 
A RIDE IN A VIOL. 


HEN war is in the air on the Continent of 
Europe, a man who is liable for military 
service often finds it very difficult to 

escape from the country. In the Wide World 
Magazine, Mr. T. J. Thomas tells the story 
of the escape of one Petru Cocan from Hungary, 
when, on account of the Balkan crisis, the decree 


er end in | 


The backs were removed from the viols, and in 
each there was a small seat. Cocan and his fellow 
fugitives took their places, the backs were fastened 
on the viols, and again the musicians set out for 
the border. All passed the guard —_ except 
Cocan. His bearer got into a dispute with a sol- 
dier of the guard, the quarrel waxed violent, the 
bass viol fell to the ground, the back came off, 
and Cocan landed in a ditch by the roadside. He 
was arrested and sent home again. 

He tried the same trick again, but on a different 
road, and at a place on the border far removed 
from the first attempt. This time he made his 
escape; but as the musicians were cronng the 
border, the soldiers of the guard demanded a tune, 
an an endured the agony of sitting inside a 
bass viol while it was played upon. The noise in 
the narrow space was deafening. 

After his many adventures, Cocan arrived safely 
at Canton, Ohio. 





HIS is to you like any other road, 
A byway old and gray, that naught redeems, 
Past common hedgerows slipping, on its way 
Across dull meadowlands, o’er winding streams. 


But hear what this road is to me, my friend. 
Lost in the blue of distances, afar, 

It is a way of dreams, that does not end 
This side the farthest star. 


The meadow bridge, the distant steeple tall, 
The wooded slope, where shifting shadows lie, 
Like loyal friends, across the years still call, 
To whisper memories of the days gone by. 


What garnered glories have the sunsets flung, 
Upon the canvas of the mist-draped west! 

What treasured incense twilight’s censer swung 

| Across these fields of rest! 





Oh, tell me, where, in all the wide, wide world, 
£olus tunes his harp to softer song 
Than threads these trees, when darkness is un- 
furled, 
And all is hushed, the shadowy hills among? 


. . . . . . . 


| O friend! to me, this old, forsaken road, 

| With all its wistful windings o’er the sod, 

| Is just a misty ladder to the stars— 

A way of still, white dreams, that leads to God. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED BED WAGON. 


| EW of us would understand what is meant if 
F we heard some one speak of a “bed wagon.” 
| Most persons, however, have seen the warm- 
| ing pan—a flat brass basin with a perforated and 
| ornamental cover, fixed at the end of a pole like a 
broom handle. Nowadays we polish it up, and 
| Stand it in the corner of the parlor; and growing 
| children, struck by the oddity of such an ornament, 

are much surprised to learn that it was great- 
| grandmother’s bed warmer. She would have been 
more astonished than they at finding it in the 
| parlor! 


In the old days, before the time of furnace heat 
or steam radiators, the big beds upstairs became 














| very cold, if not damp, in winter; and each night, 
| before anyone crept into them, Betty, the maid, 

would fill the warming pan with coals from the 
fireplace, shut down the cover, and slide the pan 
by its long handle up and down between the sheets 
until they were made warm and dry. 

But in England, where, on account of the chilly 
of the climate, such comfort was more 
needed than in America, Lom | had in many coun- 
try houses a contrivance called a bed wagon. One 
of them, which is preserved in a local museum in 
Sussex, is pictured herewith. A pailful of live 
coals was hung in the middle of a framework of 
iron hoops, and set among the bedclothes. There 
was less danger of burning or scorching the sheets 
and blankets with this instrument than with the 
— but the thing must have been awkward to 

andle. 
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NOT THAT KIND OF TRUMPET. 


T@ old-fashioned ear trumpet was a formi- 
dable implement, very unlike ‘the compact 
and convenient aids to hearing that are 
commonly used to-day. The imposing trumpet 
| that Harriet Martineau carried often threw her 
admirers into speechless panic when they were 
introduced to her—it seemed so impossible to pour 





| either compliments or social commonplaces into 


that black and yawning orifice. An English news- 
| paper recently published an amusing anecdote 
about that trumpet, related by the granddaughter 
| of one of the writer’s old friends. 


Miss Martingau, in company with several friends, 
been induced to attend a show of a rather 
miscellaneous character—a benefit affair for an 
acrobat who had been badly injured in an accident 
from which he might have escaped unharmed but 
for his devotion to a comrade. There were ath- 
| letiec and sleight-of-hand feats, a small display of 
| trick and captive animals, and a little group of 
| Savages from a then scarcely known part of Africa. 
| The Africans, as Miss 





artineau’s pasty ap- 
proached, became obviously much excited; they 
| chattered and gesticulated with great vehemence 
| whenever they saw anyone speak into her trum- 
' = Then, as she came fully abreast of them, down 

hey flung themselves, prostrate at her feet, and 


had gone forth that no man between the ages of | humbly bumped their foreheads on the ground, in 


sixteen and fifty-two should leave the country 
without a passport. 


Cocan, who was a Roumanian by birth, and had 
lived in America, could not get a passport. He 
then went to the agent of a transatlantic line and 
bought a ticket for America, on the assurance 
that the agent would get him out of the country. 
After several days of suspense, Cocan, with three 
other fugitives, was sent to a place near the 
border, where they were met according to agree- 
ment by a band of Roumanians disguised as Gypsy 
musicians, four of whom carried huge bass viols. 


| token of submission. 

Escaping as rapidly as possible from such very 
| conspicuous and embarrassing homage, Miss Mar- 
| tineau had the curiosity later to interview one of 
| the showmen who was able to talk a little of the 
| Africans’ tongue. He told her that the savages 
had meant to honor her as an extremely powerful 
witch, obviously of commanding dignity, since no 
one was even allowed to speak directly to her 
ears, but only through the “Long Winnower of 
Words.” Moreover, they thought the “Long Win- 
nower” must certainly be endowed with magic 
virtues—probably it conveyed only the truth, or 











| ivory-cutter. 
: | to dy by the fact that the rats have made clear. 


| is — and more elastic than that whic 
| not: 





enabled its owner to know whether the person who 
spoke into it was a friend or an enemy. 

Another incident, a little embarrassing also, has 
been appreciatively recorded by Miss Martineau 
herself. During several tempestuous days on the 
Mediterranean, the vessel on which she was a 
passenger became disabled, and when it became 
much overdue, a second vessel was sent out to 
find it, aid rendei' assistance. It was still blow- 
ing hard, and the two captains, shouting to each 
other at the tops of their lungs, had difficulty 
in making themselves understood. The rescuer, 
bellowing through his amet. managed pretty 
well; but the captain of the ship that was in 
difficulties failed to make his precise 
understood. 

“ Why —don’t — you —use — your — trumpet ?”” 
roared the first captain through his. 

“ Because — I —haven’t—one!” shouted the 
other; and after two or three repetitions it was 
clear that he was understood. 

“Lady—next—ye—on— the — right’s — got — it!” 
howled the rescuer. 

“Lady’s—deaf—ye — blind-eyed—lubber — that’s 
—an—ear—trumpet!” shrieked Miss Martineau’s 
come, while passengers and crew broke openly 
into laughter. The other captain, when he came 
aboard the next day, was very apologetic over his 
mistake, which Miss Martineau good-naturedly 
assured him was entirely natural. 


needs 
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DOCTOR WU AS MATCHMAKER. 


“ss NCE I was an involuntary matchmaker,” 
O says Wu Ting Fang in a reminiscent chap- 
ter of his book, “America through the 
Spectacles of an Oriental Diplomat.” ‘“ Some 
years ago, during my first mission in Washington, I 
was invited to attend the wedding of the daughter 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. When 
I entered the breakfast room, I saw the brides- 
maids and a number of young men. 


“Going up to one of the bridesmaids, whom I 
had previously met, and who was the daughter of 
a Senator, I asked her when it would be her turn 
to become a bride. She modestly said that she 
did not know, as she had not yet had an offer. 
Turning to the group of young men who were in 
the room, I jocularly remarked to one of them, 
‘This is a beautiful lady. Would you not like to 
marry her?’ He replied, ‘I shall be most delighted 
to.’ Then I said to the young lady, ‘Will you 
accept his offer?’ slightly embar- 
rassed, and said something to the effect that as 
she did not know the gentleman, she could not give 
a definite answer. 

“After a few days, I met the young lady at an 
‘At Home’ party. when she scolded me for bein 
so blunt with her before the young men. I tol 
her I was actuated by the best of motives. A 
few months later I received an invitation from the 
young lady’s parents, asking me to be present at 
he wedding of their daughter. I thought I would 
go and find out whether the bridegroom was the 
young man whom I had introduced to the young 
addy and as soon as I entered the house, the 
mother of the bride, to my agreeable surprise, in- 
formed me that it was I who had first brought the 
young couple ether, and both the bride and 
he bridegroom heartily thanked me for my good 
offices.” 

& «& 


HELPING THE IVORY- WORKERS. 


HERE is a curious but little-known fact that 

| well illustrates the ravages that rats can 

inflict on the hardest substances with their 
sharp little teeth. 


Many of the elephants’ tusks imported into 
London for the use of ivory-ornament makers 
have their surfaces grooved into small furrows of 
unequal depth, as if cut by a very sharp-edged 
instrument. Surely no man can have taken the 
trouble to do that, for what would be the profit 
of his labor? he rats are at the bottom 
of the mischief. They have found out the tusks 
that contain the most gelatin or animal glue, a 
sweet and delicious morsel for the rat’s dainty 
palate; and having awed away as much as 
suited their purpose, have left the rest for the 
e, for his part, is able and willing 


he ivory that contains a large amount of — 
oes 
; and as elasticity is the thing most needed 
for billiard balls, the ivory-worker chooses this 
rat-marked ivory, and turns it into beautiful, 
elastic billiard balls. The elasticity of some of 
the balls is so great that if thrown down forcibly 
on a hard pavement, they will rebound into the 
hand to the height of three or four feet. 
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HIS GREATEST COMPLIMENT. 


Te Earl of Shaftesbury once stood on the 
corner of one of London’s busy thorough- 
fares when the traffic blocked the way. 
He was waiting for a chance to cross the street. 
On the same corner stood a little child; she also 
wished to cross to the other side, but was afraid 
to do so. 


With a child’s shrewdness, ame. eagerly scanned 
the faces of those about her. Then she stepped 
forward, and putting her hand in that of the great 
earl, she asked, in trusting confidence, “Will you 
take me across the street, please?” 

Carefully the earl piloted her between the 
vehicles to the other side. With a happy smile 
and a “Thank you. sir,” the child “wert away. 

In relating the incident, the earl] said, “It was 
the greatest compliment I ever had, that that 
little child, after looking in the faces of all the 
crowd, should single me out to conduct her across 
the street.” 
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IT SOUNDED LIKE MONEY. 


GOVERNMENT bureau that compiles and 
A issues all sorts of information concerning 

natural resources recently sent an analysis 
of spring water to an inquiring landowner in the 
Far Northwest. 


The report named several different mineral con- 
stituents found in the water, with the number of 
parts per million for each. The last substance 

iven was iron, indicated in the list by the chem- 
cal symbol “Fe,” and the analysis showed thir- 
teen-hundredths of one part of iron. A few 
days later the bureau received a reply from the 
inquirer, in which he said, “I notice that your fee 
is 13 cents. I think that is pretty small, so I in- 
close a money order for 25 cents.” 


* © 
AN EGG IN THE WILDERNESS. 


a ing little i t concerning an eft 
is told by Captain Stigand in his “Hunting 
the Elephant in Africa.”’ 


It was a solitary ostrich’s egg that I found in 
the open. I supposed it had been dropped by the 
ostrich before she had decided where to make he 
nest. I ate that egg in omelets for three days, 
Onering myself lucky to get an egg so far from 
civilization, but marveling much at its peculia 


id 





flavor. From later experience of ostrich eggs, ! 
now know that that egg was bad! 














ORAWINGS BY EMILY HALL CHAMBERLAIN 


MY VALLEY IN THE AIR. 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


There is a valley that I know, 
Where other people never go— 
Shut in from all the world about, 
And no one else has found it out; 


No one except the friendly skies— 
Upon our low barn roof it lies; 

Some mountains come together there 
And form my valley in the air. 


1 climbed out once upon our shed, 
And found the little path that led 
To where this pleasant valley lay, 
And there | often went to play. 


Sometimes upon my back I’d lie 
And look up at the birds and sky 
And island clouds that seem to me 
The places where the fairies be. 


Sometimes I’d climb and look out where 
There are no hills or trees, and there 
The skies come down to earth and bring 
An end, it seems, to everything. 


And once ! went to sleep, | know; 

They thought that | was lost and, oh, 
They looked and thought of everywhere 
Except my valley in the air. 


And by and by | woke again. 

| haven’t been up there since then, 
Because the others won't allow 

My visits to that valley now. 


—_. 
IN THE WOODCHUCK HOLE. 


BY NORMAN B. COLE. 


“ ADDY,”’ said Johnny, one night after 

D supper, ‘‘may I have a dog?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Hayward, doubt- 
fully, ‘‘how do I know that you would take 
good care of a dog?’’ After a moment, he 
said, ‘‘When you can prove to me that you 
really like pets by doing a kindness to some 
animal all by yourself, you shall have a dog.’’ 

That was a strange thing to ask, Johnny 
thought. He did not see how he could do it; 
at least, not all by himself. He thought about 
it all the evening, and in the morning he tried 
to feed the birds; but they were too busy find- 
ing straws and hair for their nests. Then he 
spent half an hour whittling a hole in a starch 
box to make a bird house. That was slow 
work, however, and he decided to look for the 
nest that Tom, the gardener, said the white 
hen had stolen. 

The Haywards lived on the very edge of the 
city, where open fields lay all about. At the 
farther end of the lot behind the house stood a 
deserted barn, under one side of which was 
an old woodchuck hole. It was a favorite 
place for the runaway hens to nest in, and 
Johnny felt sure that he would find the white 
hen there. 

He stopped in front of the hole, and stooped 


down to look in. Sure enough, something ° 


white was inside; but just as Johnny put out 
his hand to seize the hen, he was very much 
surprised to hear a growl. He had never 
heard a hen growl; so he looked closer. 
instead of a hen, he saw a little white dog 
‘acing him, with her teeth bared and her 
spread legs covering four helpless, little blind 
/uppies. 

Johnny was very much surprised, but not at 
ill frightened. He held out his hand a little 
way toward the dog. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, 
loggy,’’ he said. ‘‘I won’t hurt your babies. ’’ 
fhe dog stopped growling, and gradually the 
hair on her back became smooth again; it was 
uot long before she allowed Johnny to pat her 
ead; but as soon as he made any motion 
‘oward the puppies, Mother Dog was all teeth 
ind hair and grow] again. 

Johnny soon ran back to the house, and 
‘eturned with some scraps of meat and a little 
tin pail of water. 

_ He put the water near the entrance to the 
hole, and dropped the meat inside. The little 
dog showed how thirsty she was! The water 





WILLIE, WILLIE WETFEET. 


Words by ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
Music by GRACE WARNER. 
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disappeared in a jiffy, and the bits of meat 
were soon gone. 

That night Johnny was so much excited that 
he could hardly go to sleep; and in the morn- 
ing he dressed so fast that his mother wondered 
what had happened to him. After breakfast, 
he took more meat scraps and water to the little 
family. This time there was no growling, and 
Mother Dog was plainly glad to see him. 

On the third day she let him touch one of 
the puppies, and that afternoon a strange 
thing happened. When she had eaten all the 
supper she wanted, she crawled from the hole 
for the first time, shook herself, and, to 
Johnny’s surprise, seampered across the field, 
and disappeared behind a stone wall. 

Left alone, Johnny took the puppies out 
gently, and put them on the ground in the 
warm sunshine. There were four of them, all 
blind, and nosing about with queer little puppy 
cries. Johnny thought that he had never 
seen such beautiful little creatures, and he 
lifted them up to feel their cold noses against 
his cheek. Pretty soon their mother came 
racing back with a joyful little bark, which 
said, ‘‘ Thank you for giving me this vacation. ’’ 

A few days later, when the puppies had 
opened their eyes and were crawling in and 
out of the hole, Johnny took his father to see 
the family. 

He stopped a little way from the hole, and 
called to the dog; but when no joyful bark 
answered him, he ran forward to the hole, 
and peeped in. It was empty. 

‘* They’ re gone, daddy !’’ he cried. ‘‘ They’re 
all gone—the mother doggy and the four little 
puppies! They’ve been here for a long time, 
and I’ve been taking care of them.’’ 

They both stooped down and looked carefully 
into every corner of the hole, but there was 
no trace of any little dog. 

‘*Well, my boy,’’ said Mr. Hayward, when 
he had heard the whole story, ‘‘you’ve shown 
me that you know how to be kind to animals. 
You shall certainly have a dog for your very 
own just as soon as I can find one.’’ 

When Mr. Hayward came home to supper 
the next night, he was waving a letter in his 
hand. 

‘*We’re in luck, my boy,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
from a man who thinks that he has just the 
kind of dog you want; and after supper we’ll 
go and see.’’ 

After supper, a short trolley ride took them 
to a little white house, where a pleasant-faced 
man met them at the door. 

**T had an idea that you wanted a dog,’’ he 
said to Johnny, ‘‘so I wrote to your father 
about it. I happen to have some puppies 
a week or so old, and thought they might be 
the kind you want. Just come into the next 
room and see how you like them.’’ 

As he opened the door, out rushed a little 
white dog. She went straight to Johnny, and 
gave a joyful little bark; and Johnny nearly 
fell out of his chair; for it was the very same 
little Mother Dog he had fed so many times in 
the old woodchuck hole. And on the floor 
behind her came tripping and tumbling the 
very same four little fuzzy puppies. Johnny 
was on the floor in a minute, hugging them 
all by turns. 

‘*T was going along a street near your house 
yesterday,’’ said the man, ‘‘when I thought 
that I saw my dog, who had been lost for more 
than a week. I followed her, and she led 
me to the barn behind your house. She 
looked so plump that I knew some one had 
been taking good care of her, and I thought it 
might be you. Was it?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Johnny, and then he told 
the whole story. 

‘*Mr. Hayward,’’ said the-man, ‘‘I think 
that any boy who is as kind to animals as 
Johnny was to my dog ought to have a dog of 
his own; and if you are willing, I’d like to 
give him one of the puppies. ’’ 

Johnny was so happy he could hardly 
speak; but he did remember to thank the 
man; and then he started home with his own 
little puppy tucked under his coat. 
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URING this month of August there will be 
an unusual degree of public interest in lawn 
tennis. The playing at Chicago, Boston 

and New York of the Davis International Cup 

matches will attract the attention of many who 

have hitherto been indifferent to the game, and 

will no doubt stimulate a number of beginners. 

It is therefore an appropriate time to present 
suggestions that may be useful to the novice. 

In the first place, the weight of the racket that 

the player chooses is important. A girl of average 

strength will find a racket 

of from twelve to thirteen 

ounces suitable; a boy 

will use one of thirteen 

to thirteen and a half 

ounces; and a man, one 

of fourteen or fourteen 

anda half. Rackets differ, 

too, in balance, some hav- 


ing more weight in the | 


head, others more in the 
handle. A racket that is 
heavy in the head is usu- 
ally the best for the 
beginner. With such a 
racket some proficiency in 
ground strokes can be 
more readily acquired; a racket not so heavy in 
the head is better adapted for volleying, but that 
is a branch of the game that a player must develop 
after he has attained some facility in the back of the 
court. A player who has to some degree mastered 
the strokes will be able to choose 
a racket that suits his individual 
taste as to weight and balance. 

The service and the return of the 
service are the first matters to 
receive the beginner’s attention. 

The novice—whether boy or girl 
—should learn to serve overhand. 
An underhand service can never 
be anything but weak. A beginner 
should not attempt to give the ball 
much twist orcut. In serving over- 
hand it is natural to strike the ball 
with the racket somewhat slanting ; 
an attempt to serve with the racket 
at right angles to thé line of the stroke means 
difficulty in giving speed and accuracy to the ball; 
and speed and accuracy are the two essential 
points in service. The ability, for example, to 
place your serve on an opponent’s backhand at 
such speed as will make it impossible for him to 
“run round it” and return it with a forehand drive 
is so valuable that you should practice patiently 
to acquire it. 

A soft second service is a natural weakness in 
a beginner’s game, but it is a weakness that he | 
should overcome. He should learn to serve his | 
second ball almost if not quite as hard as his first. 
Constant practice in hard serving will reduce the. 
risk of making double faults; and a strong service 
with occasional lapses into double faults is better 
than a service that is always safe and soft. 

If you can command a plentiful supply of tennis 
balls, you will find it useful to go out on the court 
alone and practice serving for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, scoring the double faults as points 
against yourself, and the good serves as points 
won. In that way, if you refrain from serving a 
soft ball and try to place in the corners, you can 
develop your practice into a game of some interest ; 


PLAIN OVERHAND 
SERVICE 


and a course of such self-taught lessons will be | 


immensely valuable in strengthening your service. 
After you have acquired 

some skill in the straight 

swift service it will be 

time to undertake a twist 

service, if you are so dis- 

posed. The advantage of 

the twist service is that 

the ball, after striking the 

ground, breaks sharply in 

the opposite direction 

from that in which it has 

been curving, and takes ‘ 

so high a bound that the 

receiver must stand well 

out of court to handle it. 

Moreover, the spin of the 

ball is such as to send it glancing off the receiver’s 

racket, so that it requires considerable skill to 

allow for or to overcome the deflection. The dis- 

advantage of the twist service is that unless you | 

have very supple and also very strong muscles, the | 

effort of delivering it istoo wearing. The ball must 

be thrown up rather far back—almost directly 

above the head; then, bending back, the server 

must swing the racket in such a way as to strike 

the ball glancingly on the top, instead of glancingly 

on the side, as in the ordinary service. The exe- 

cution of this serve requires considerably more 

wrist work than is involved in the other. The 

reverse twist service, accomplished by sweeping 


GRIP OF RACKET FOR 
FOREHAND STROKE 


the racket across the ball and across in front of | 
one’s face, comes easily to some players, but if | 


it does not, it is hardly worth taking any great 
pains to acquire. Except as a variation from the 
regular service, it is usually uot very formidable. 

The return of the service will call for every 
variety of ground strokes that a player has at his 
command. Generally speaking, the effort of the 
receiver should be to return the ball as near the | 
server’s base line and one of the side lines as pos- 
sible. In playing ground strokes, he should try 
not to slice or chop the ball, except occasionally, 
when he wishes to drop it dead just over the net. 
It is true that there are players of the first rank 
who, in violation of this principle, chop or slice 
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persistently. But they are good in spite of that 
characteristie, not beeause of it; their activity, 
their volleying, their service, their lobbing, and | 
not their ground strokes, t for their 

A chop stroke imparts a backward spin to the ball 
that slows it up and causes it to sail. An opponent 
at the net can deal with it 
more effectively than with 
a ball that comes sharply 
off the racket, or that has a 
drop instead of a rise. 

Most players will find it 
easier to acquire accuracy 
and speed on their forehand 
drives by imparting a drop 
to the ball. Just as a 
pitcher, by giving a violent 
forward spin to a base- 
ball, can cause the ball to 
drop, so, and even more 
noticeably, can one who is 
expert with a racket cause 
a tennis ball to take a 
sudden dive. He does it 
by striking the ball either 
at the top of the bound or 
just as it is beginning to 
fall, and dragging the racket, as it were, over the 
| ball. The lingering of the racket on the ball, 
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| and direction to the shot. 
any time between the top of the bound and the 
end of it; but on the whole, the most favorable 
moment is that when the ball is in a state of com- 
plete suspension; the streke is then likely to be 
more accurate, and the opponent has less time in 
which to prepare himself. Of course, court con- 
ditions may make it impossible to play the ball in 
that way; the altitude of the bound on a fast dirt 
court is often so great that a player must wait 
until the ball is descending. But one who has 
mastered the swing of the racket for the dropping 





THE FOREHAND DRIVE 


drive, the knack of sweeping it up and over the 


between his knee and his shoulder. 

In this forehand drive, as in all strokes in tennis, 
there should be complete limberness, complete 
smoothness, no stiff-arm swing, no jerkiness. | 
Only so can you get the full power of your body | 
into the stroke. 

There is so much satisfaction in acquiring and 
| executing a good forehand drive, and it is so. 
effective, that many players who 
have succeeded in it pay inadequate 
attention to the need of developing 

other strokes. A weak or inferior 
| backhand is the not uncommon fail- 
ing of many players whose “form’’ is 
otherwise excellent. It is natural 
that one’s backhand should be infe- 
rior to one’s forehand; all the more need, then, 
to cultivate it and practice it and improve it. But, 
as in so many other things, what you do best is the 
thing that you will practice most, and what you 
do least well, you will be likely to shirk; so very 
early you may get into the bad habit of “running 
|round the ball,” trying to get into position for 
making a forehand drive, regardless of the posi- 
tion in which that may leave you. A good rule for 
the beginner in tennis to adopt is this: Play fore- 
hand every ball that comes on your forehand, and 
play backhand every ball that comes on your 
backhand. 

Most players have a tendency to slice the ball 
in making a backhand 
stroke. That should be 
overcome if possible. 
It is hardly possible, 
backhand, to give a 
drop to the ball, as on 
the forehand ; orat best, 
it is only an occasional 
stroke. The aim of the 
player should be to 
strike the ball fairly, 
and hit it on a line so 
that it will clear the net 
by the least possible 
| | margin. To execute a backhand stroke success- 

fully, it is especially important not to get close to 
| the ball, but to step out to it and swing at it freely. 
| Most beginners are likely to overrun the ball, or 
to get so close to it that their stroke is cramped, 
and loses force. 

A player should of course try to develop his 
game so that it shall reveal no weakness, and give 
his opponent no special point for attack. With 
many otherwise fair players, the backhand is 
the vulnerable spot, and persistent serving and 
placing to their backhand will result in their over- 
throw. With others, the fatal weakness is in their 
net play. 

No matter how accurate and swift a player’s 
strokes from the back of the court may be, he 
| must have also what is called a good “‘net game,’’ 
| or he will never be more than mediocre. The 
position for aggressive, smashing, winning tactics 
is at the net. A man who drives and places well 
from the back of the court, but is feeble in his 
volleying, often fails to get the full value of the 
good strokes that he makes. Often an effective 
drive will yield a player the advantage of position 
at the net, from which the point should be earned, 
and yet he proves unable to avail himself of the 
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the follow on of the stroke, aids in giving accuracy | 
It can be executed at | 





ball, will be able to play the stroke anywhere | 






advantage. Sharp volleying of swift balls requires 
agility, alertness of eye and mind, and cunning of 
the wrist. It cannot be taught by book. It may 
| be that the ball will flash across the net on the 
volleyer’s backhand when he was expecting it to 
| come on his forehand; instantaneously he must 
shift his grip on his racket, spring, and strike. 
Sometimes it is enough to block such balls, but the 
difference between the mediocre volleyer and the 
expert volleyer is the difference between merely 
“blocking” and actively hitting. To volley a low, 
hard-hit ball sharply and aggressively requires a 
quick tap of the racket that is controlled mainly 
by forearm and wrist. It must be both strong and 
delicate, and the player’s eye must be so accurate 
that it is always the centre of the racket that 
meets the ball. The best position for volleying is 
from four to six feet from the net, and on the 
centre line. That is near enough to the net to 
make cross-court passes difficult, and far enough 
back to permit the 
handling of most lobs. 
It is in the handling 
of lobs that many 
players who are other- 
wise pretty good are 
conspicuously defi- 
{eient. “Lob to him 
long enough and you’ll 
break him up” is a 
maxim that contains a 
certain amount of 
truth. The lob, easy- 
looking ball that it is, seems to have an unsettling 
influence on most players if played persistently 
and with skill. Placed well back in the court, so 
that the man who receives it has to deal with it 
while he is running backward, it is hard to return 
with accuracy and effectiveness. In trying to 
“smash” it and so score the point, you are likely to 
strike just too late or a trifle too soon, and either 
drive the ball out of the court or into the net. 
Playing it softly, you may offer an 
easy opening to your opponent. 
To smash a lob, you should use 
much the same swing as that which 
you employ in serving, but with 
more downward snap of the wrist. 
As in the ground strokes, the 
smash can be properly executed 
only when there is a perfectly 
i 1 hing of the whole body in the 
blow; as in the ground strokes, it is as if the power 
flows out from the body and shoulders along the 
arm, and leaps from the racket upon the ball. 
The lob, which looks so easy of execution and 
of return, is a valuable stroke when you are in a 
| tight corner, when you have to sprint hard for a 
ball, and a passing stroke would be impossible or 
too reckless to attempt. It is useful, too, in that 
it is a play for time; when you have been chased 
out of position, it enables you to get back again. 
But as it is mainly for emergencies, off hard-hit 
| balls, when you are running at speed, it requires 
| greater skill and delicacy of touch than is apparent 
| to the unsophisticated spectator. A short lob in 
such cases is useless, for the ball should always 
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THE BACKHAND DRIVE 


be “killed.” To lob successfully, you must learn 
to poise and swing the racket; a push stroke, such 
as is often attempted, means uncertain control. 

It is not merely good strokes that make a player 
effective and successful. He must have the ability 
to be in the right place—or, if he is not in it, to get 
to it. quickly. The first rule in tennis is to be 
always on your toes, and the second rule is to 
keep your eyes always on the ball. Anyone who 
adheres strictly to these two principles will 
seldom be caught napping, and will return many 
balls that one less alert would let go as impossible. 
The fraction of a second is important, and a player 
who has the habit of settling back on his heels 
after making a stroke, unconsciously puts himself 
into an attitude of unreadiness. 

Although the willing and eager spirit is thus 
essential to the tennis player, it should be joined 
with prudence ; one who chooses his ground wisely 
will not be kept continu- 
ally racing about the 
court. If a player has 
a strong net game and a 
good serve, he will seek 
the net at every promis- 
ing opportunity; he will 
run to it on his second 
serve as well as on his 
first. But he must get 
| well up to it; he must not 
| pause at a point some- 
where near the service 
line. That is the worst 
station that a player can take, for there he can 
be passed easily on either side, or the ball can be | 
driven at his feet, a shot most difficult to handle. | 

If the server has not a severe enough net game 
| or a hardy enough constitution to warrant his con- 
stant running to the net, he should remain three | 
or four feet behind the base line after serving, but | 
with his feet well apart and his weight forward on 
| his toes, ready to spring in any direction. And 
that position behind the base line is the one to | 
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to one side or the other by his adversary’s strokes. 
But if he has to go forward for a short return, he 
will of course make for the net. 
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which he should usually return after being drawn 
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Tactics in tennis can never be very complex. 
The simplest and most obvious are often the most 
successful. Most common of all is that which has 
already been mentioned—playing to an opponent’s 
backhand. A hard-hitting player will frequently 
find a change of pace effective, playing short dab 
strokes where deep drives had been anticipated. 
Repeated lobbing is a form of tactics more 
common and telling in doubles than in singles; for 
in doubles there is always one pair at the net; in 
singles, much of the game 
is often played on both 
sides from the back court. 

The doubies game is 
primarily a net game, 
and skill in smashing and 
volleying is even more 
important in it than in 
singles. 

The server’s partner 
should stand two or three 
feet from the net and 
near the inner alley line, 
directly facing the player 
who is about to receive 
the serve. He must be 
alert to guard his alley, to spring after balls down 
the middle of the court, or to run back and play 
a lob, should one be tossed over his head. The 
server, after delivering the ball, should always run 
in and join his partner at the net. In doubles, 
partners should always keep pace with each other, 
running back together, running forward together ; 
they should never be found playing, one at the 
net, the other in the back of the court. 

The service is a distinct advantage in doubles, 
since it carries with it the control of the net 
position. The receiving team can only gain the 
net by dislodging their opponents; and the only 
method of doing that is to send deep lobs. The 
margin of opportunity for passing shots is con- 
siderably less in doubles than in singles; hence in 
the doubles game the importance of the lob, and, 
equally, the importance of being 
able to smash it. A player who 
is weak overhead may be a fair 
singles player, but he is always 
a poor doubles player. 

Team play can be developed to 
a considerable degree; indeed, 
there must be a pretty clear 
understanding as to who shall 
take lobs that are so near the 
base line that they are allowed 
to bound, and shots that come 
down the centre line. 

It goes without saying that 
a player should never nag or 
criticize his partner, or show a 
sense of injury or resentment 
because of his partner’s failure 
to make a stroke. Cheerfulness and good humor 
will tend to steady a nervous partner; a display of 
annoyance will only cause him to grow more and 
more flurried. Tennis, like other games, calls for 
self-control; the man who exhibits impatience or 
ill temper robs the game of its pleasure. 

The Editor of the Boys’ Page will be 
glad to answer letters from tennis 
players. e:« 
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arise as to the distance across a 

stream or a valley. Anyone who 
has learned how to turn a right angle 
with a tape or with string measured into 
the proper lengths can settle such a 
discussion. 

Suppose you use a 48-foot line. Mark 
it into three divisions of 20, 16 and 12 feet respec- 
tively. Let one man hold the zero end of the line 
and a second man hold it at the 12-foot mark. The 
third man then takes the 48-foot end, carries it to 
the first man, after which he takes his own place 
at the 28-foot mark.. The three men then stretch 
the line taut, lower it to the ground, and each 
marks the place where his corner falls. They 
then have a right angle at the point where the 
12-foot and the 16-foot side meet. (Fig. 1.) 

This is called the “3-45” method, because those 
numbers, or any others that bear the same 
relation to one another, can 
be used. For example, in this 
problem each number was 
multiplied by 4, which gave 
us 12-16-20. 

To ascertain the distance 
across a river, select one point 
on your side of the river, and 
another on the edge of the 
opposite bank. Call the first 
point A, the second P. 

Now if one person gets 
behind A and sights towar« 
P, he can “line in” anothe! 
person somewhere on the line. 
Call that point C. Erect at ¢ 
a right angle, as in Fig. 2 
The line CD will be the result. On it find a 
point B, from which P can be seen, and measure 
the distance from B to C. Turn.another righ! 
angle from the line PB. One side of this second 
| right angie will cut the line AC somewhere; 80 
stretch a string between A and C, and extend th 
| side of the right angle until it crosses the string 
call that point E. Measure the distance C E. 

Weare now ready for a little figuring. Multip!) 
the distance CB by itself, and divide the produc 
by the distance CE. The answer will be the dis 
| tance PC. Now measure from C to the edge 0 
the river, and subtract the distance from the lengt! 
of CP. 

If the work has been accurately done, the rest! 
obtained will be the width of the river. 

To make the example concrete, suppose Cl 
equals 20 feet and C E 10 feet. CB (20) multiplie 
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a he 
by itself gives 400, and that divided by CE (10) 
equals 40. Now if the distance from C to the river 
is 20 feet, then 40 less 20 equals 20 feet, or the width 
of the river. The same method will serve very 
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conveniently in laying out the boundaries of a 
tennis court or of a football field. It is, of course, 
based on the geometrical proposition that if two 
right-angled triangles have acute angles equal, 
the corresponding sides are proportional. 
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ON WRITING LETTERS. 


OST of us, in time, answer business letters 

M and invitations to dinner, but to our friends, 

unless we want something, we seldom 

write. If, when the inspiration seizes us, we do 

not at once “‘take our pen in hand,” we are likely 

to put off writing every time the thought of it 
occurs to us. 

Sometimes we cannot think of a happy way of 
phrasing what we have to say; and we are afraid 
we may say the wrong or the awkward thing. 
It may be selfishness that holds us back from 
expressing our thanks, or our congratulations, or 
our condolence to our friends, and so the letter 
remains unwritten. Sometimes it is ignorance 
or inexperience; we do not realize that the con- 
ventions of society require that we should make 
some acknowledgment to our friends of favors 
and kindnesses received, just as we are expected 
to call after we have been to a dinner party. 

Nothing brings more pleasure than an unex- | 
pected personal letter, or a gracious note of | 
thanks; a pleasant greeting on a friend’s birth- | 


day, a comforting word in time of sorrow, a line of 


congratulation when one has met with happiness | 
or good fortune, a graceful note of appreciation of | 
little courtesies—any one of these takes but a few | 
moments, and there is no reason why we should | 
not all write such letters oftener. | 

Letters should be timely. Christmas letters 
should not be delayed until nearly Easter; nor 
letters of congratulation until the memory of the | 
pleasant event has grown dim. Everyone likes to | 
feel that his friends have thought of him at the | 
time of his success, or his joy, or his sorrow. | 
Besides, if you do not write when the thought is 
fresh, the letter may perhaps never be written. 

Even from a purely selfish point of view, it would 
be a good thing to learn and practice the art of 
the graceful note. There are few things that 
bring one surer favor, or that give one better 
standing with one’s friends than a reputation for | 
thoughtfulness in letter-writing. It is an art one | 
can cultivate, and a habit one can acquire. It is 
well to begin practicing early. 
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ANOTHER DOMINO WORD. 
NOTHER domino word, spelled by using all 
of the stones in a set and arranged in the 
proper sequence, with the same number of 


pips in each letter, was promised for this issue 
of the Boys’ Page. Here it is: 



































AMATEUR BEE-HUNTING. 


SUALLY there are far more wild bees in a 
UJ country neighborhood than anyone suspects, 

and the more beekeepers there are, the 
more bee trees, by reason of escaping swarms. A 
Northern winter kills many of them, but in the 
South they may increase rapidly. 

There is frequently no great amount of honey 
in a bee tree, but there is a good deal of sport in 
hunting bees, and a good deal of employment for 
patience and skill. The chief apparatus needed is 
« hunting box—a wooden box about four inches 
square, with neither bottom nor top. Instead of 
the top, have a sliding piece of glass, and tack a 
small wooden tray on the inside to hold syrup. 

A warm, still day is the best for bee-hunting 
and you should choose a spot at least a mile from 
iny beehives, or you may waste time in running 
‘line to a neighbor’s apiary. When you see a 
hee on a flower, set the box over it, and close the 
hottom immediately with a bit of board. Catch 
half a dozen in that way; each will buzz against 
ihe glass at first, but will soon find the syrup and 
load itself. 

Now slide back the glass and watch carefully 
the direction taken by the majority of the insects. 
Sight by some conspicuous object in the distance, 
and walk as far as you can follow the line with | 
certainty; then catch and feed more bees, and | 
repeat the advance. 

After half a dozen or more trials, you will prob- | 
“bly find that the bees are flying back on the line, 
uid you will know that you have passed the spot, | 
and are probably near it. 

Walk back a little, and scrutinize the tree tops | 
for flying bees. If you do not find them, catch a | 
dozen or more bees at once, and you will probably | 
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Having found the tree, you may cut it down if 
you desire only honey. But that is a cruel and 
wasteful ending of the hunt. A much more sports- 
manlike—and also more difficult—way is to bag 
bees, honey and all. 

If the nest happens to be in a hollow limb, it can 
be managed by climbing up and sawing the limb 
off, leaving it suspended by a rope in nearly its 
former position. After sunset, when the bees are 
all within, it can be lowered and carried home. 
The bees can be smoked out into a hive, and, by 
splitting the limb, the brood-combs and probably 
the queen can be obtained. In any case, the bees 
will raise a new queen from the brood, if it is put 
into frames and restored to them. 

When the bee nest is in the trunk of the tree, 
the task is more difficult. Mark the tree and 
leave it. Take a piece of wire gauze about a foot 
square, and punch a conical-shaped depression in 
the centre, with a hole at the apex just large 
enough for a bee to pass through. 

Return to the bee tree about noon on a fine day, 
climb it with the gauze, hammer and nails, and 
nail the gauze tightly on the trunk, with the hole 
exactly over the entrance and pointing outward. 
Then hammer vigorously on the tree all round 
the hole. A veil and gloves will be useful for this 
work, for the bees will come out, fighting mad, as 
fast as they can crawl through the small hole in 
the wire. 

Once out, however, they will not be able to find 
the way back, and will finally cluster on the tree. 
They should be left for a day or two. By that 
time almost all of the colony will be on the outside, 
and can be brushed into a sack after nightfall. 

Now by cutting a hole into the tree you will find 
the combs, almost clear of bees, and the queen. 
If the weather has been warm, the brood will 
mostly hatch if restored to the bees in a properly | 
constructed hive. 

If taken in the spring, such a colony will prob- | 
ably grow into a strong colony worth five or | 
six dollars, besides storing forty or fifty pounds 
of surplus honey. So bee-hunting may have its | 
profitable as well as its entertaining side. 
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THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL. 


Te origin of this striking spaniel is, like 
that of most dogs, somewhat obscure; but 
undoubtedly one of its most important 
progenitors was the French black or liver-colored 
poodle, large numbers of which were imported 
into the British Isles during the reign of William 
the Conqueror. There is also a strain of Irish | 
setter blood in the water spaniel, as the frequent | 
deep red of its coat bears witness. In fact, deep | 
red and puce are now recognized as the standard | 
colors of the breed. 

The Irish water spaniel differs greatly in general | 
build and length of leg from other spaniels, which, | 
with the exception of the Clumber, are small, low- | 
set and “cloddy,” as | 
befits dogs bred to 
work in heavy under- | 
growth. The Irish 
water spaniel is a bog 
and water worker, and 
for retrieving game in 
a wet country has few 
equals. His oily, ropy 
coat, which should 
develop into distinct 
ringlets of three or four inches in length as the 
dog matures, is a perfect protection against wind 
and water. The oiliness makes him less fitted for 
a house dog than the shorter-haired breeds, but at 
the expense of a little care the fault can be over- 








regular inmate of the house, the coat becomes 
drier. 

In all probability, there are more Irish water 
spaniels in England and in America to-day than 
there are in Ireland. They are favorites in Eng- 
land because of their ability to retrieve and their 
remarkable intelligence; and the oddity of their 
appearance has contributed to their popularity. 
Their thick, ringleted coat, which should be 
longest on the large hanging ears, the curious 
cluster or topknot on the head, and the smooth 
sleekness of the tail and the long face give the 
Irish water spaniel a very quaint air; but no one 
at all familiar with dogs would mistake him for a 
mongrel. There is blood and breeding in every 
line of him. His well-balanced body and his keen 
hazel eyes, which seem to have a twinkle of the 
national humor in them, his symmetry, and the | 
active way in which he handles his forty or fifty 
pounds of weight, proclaim that he was no acci- 
dent of the kennels. 
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A DEVICE FOR CAMP COOKING. 


OWEVER much difference of opinion there 
may be among campers as to the best form 
of cooking outfit, there is not likely to be 

any dispute as to the usefulness of the device 
described here. 

Have the blacksmith take five strips of heavy 
band or hoop iron, eighteen inches long, about an 
inch and a half wide, and an eighth of an inch | 
thick, and rivet them loosely together, so as to 

make a continuous chain | 

of five arms that will 
move freely at the joints. | 

Build the camp fire be- | 

tween two parallel —or | 

nearly parallel — logs, 
close enough together to | 

permit use of the partially 

extended stove, or be- 

tween rocks similarly 
placed. Lay the riveted | 

ends of your stove on the logs or stones, which 
should be as level as possible, and set your cook- | 
ing utensils on the stove. | 

For transportation, fold the stove so as to make 
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be able to detect where they are going. An opera | one straight bar, roll it in a piece of cloth, tie a | 
glass Js a great convenience when it comes to | cord round it, and throw it in with the baggage. It 
Scanning a tall tree to locate the entrance hole. will last indefinitely, even with the roughest usage. | 











Who Ever Forgot 


His First Dish of Puffed Grains? 


You have forgotten, no doubt, when first you tasted any 
other cereal dainty. 

But one always remembers the first dish of Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. 

Look back—you who know them. Note how well you 
recollect the first sight of them. What other food dainty, in 
all your lives, ever left such an impression ? 


Your Time is Coming 


Your time is coming—if it hasn’t come—when you learn 
the delights of Puffed Grains. 

Month after month we picture them here, and tell you all 
about them. Some day you will order a package. When you 
open it, out will roll brown, bubble-like grains, eight times 
normal size. 

You will see crisp, airy, fragile morsels which seem too 
good to eat. 

You will serve them with cream and sugar or mix them 
with your fruit. Or you will float them like crackers in bowls 
of milk. And you’ll find that these thin-walled, flaky grains 
have a taste like toasted nuts. 

That will be a red-letter morning. You will serve thou- 
sands of meals of Puffed Grains after that, but you’ll never 
forget the first one. 


 Puffed Wheat, 10c Matte 
Puffed Rice, 15c ¥-Jifdq- 
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These, as you know, are Prof. Anderson’s foods. By his 
patent process—by shooting from guns—every granule is steam 
exploded. 

This means easy, complete digestion. Every food element 
is made available. As never before, the grains are fitted for food. 

So these are more than dainties. In them is accomplished 
what, in all the ages, cooking has never done. 

That isthe main reason why you should know them. 
They are scientific foods. 

But each is distinct—each has a different taste. Get a pack- 
age of each—order them now—and see which kind you like best. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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z»,¢ Questions about the contents of this ; 
4 department will be gladly answered 
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BREAD AND BUTTER AND 
SUGAR LETTERS. 
when one of them 


| was still smiling with 


pleasure over a letter she 
had just received, | 

“It is not only a pleasant 
letter,” she explained, “‘but 
it is a pleasant kind of 
letter.” 

“What kind is it?” asked 
her friend. 

“A.bread and butter and | 
\ou know what a bread and butter 





WO neighbors met 








sugar letter. 
letter is—a letter of thanks from a visitor that you | 
have entertained overnight. Well, this letter is | 


that and something more. It is from the friend 
who spent the last week-end with me. In it 
she thanks me for my hospitality, and says that | 
she enjoyed it. | 

“But she says more than that; she mentions 
special things that she enjoyed; she thanks me 
for particular things that I did. The letter shows, 
not only that she enjoyed her visit and is grateful, 
but that all the time she was here she was realizing 
that I was glad to have her, and thinking of ways 
in which to make her visit pleasant. Like most 
hostesses, I was trying to give her a bread and 
butter and sugar visit, and, unlike most guests, 
she saw it, and writes me a bread and butter and 
sugar letter. Usually, you know, a hostess gives 
her guest a bread and butter and sugar time, but 





wane 
receives only a bread and butter letter.” Senaitinnoname oe 
os circles, squares, and so 

forth, the featherstitch will 

FOOT GOLF pred effectively take the 


OOT golf requires no golf clubs; instead, the 
F players use the toes of their boots. For balls, | 

old golf or tennis balls will serve. A good- 
sized meadow or open lot makes an ideal place 
for the course. 

Lay out the course double; that is, have two 
parallel courses, so that two can play at the same 
time, one on each side. With lime, or with white 
tape, pegged down, make a line for the starting 
point. 

Make the first hole about twenty feet from the | 
line. If you use golf balls, you need not make the 
holes very large or deep—eight inches across the | 
top, and four or five inches deep will be enough. | 
Have the ground round the holes as smooth as 
possible, and the sides 
sloping, so that the balls 
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When it is firm, cut it with the shears into small | needle out one-quarter of an inch below, at what 


| pieces and drop them on a bed of confectioner’s 
| sugar. Twisting the shears to the right and the 
| candy to the left during the process of cutting will 
give the pieces an unusual and attractive appear- 
| ance. The sharp points that result will, in the words 
| of the professional confectioner, make the candy 
| look “‘snappy.” 
h 


FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 
VIII. Variations of Featherstitching. 


EATHERSTITCH, which has so many inter- 
esting variations of its own, is itself kin to 
the blanket or buttonhole stitch. It is simple, | 





fabrics of light, medium or heavy weight. It is | 
equally effective whether 
the working thread is cot- 
ton, silk, wool or linen. 

Most needlewomen pre- 
fer a slight twist to the 
thread. In fact, ordinary 
sewing thread with its de- 
cided twist works very well 
in featherstitch on babies’ 
garments and on under- 
wear. 

When it is desirable to 
make a hem with but one 
turning,—to avoid bulk,— 
the featherstitch is very 
satisfactory as a finishing 


place of the ordinary out- 
line, chain and other line 
stitches. The beauty of it 
and its variations lies in the 
evenness of the work, as 
well as in the fineness of 
the single stiteh that goes 
to make up the design. 








will be the exact centre of the V. Make a short 
vertical stitch from the apex of the V, then begin 
the next V, bringing the needle out slightly to the 
left and slightly below the first needle insertion, 
down through the fabrie slightly to the right, and 
below the second needle insertion. Keep the 
thread under the needle, and bring the needle out 
at the base of the first seed stitch. This is a 
graduated form of featherstitch, suitable for leaf 
forms and similar large spaces to be filled. (Note 
both the Balkan (Fig. 8) and the Roumanian 
(Fig. 10) working details.) 

Railroad Stitch. (Fig. 9.) In this stitch the 
V’s are virtually right angles, and the stitches 
are taken on the cross, instead of on the diagonal. 


durable, and quickly worked, and is applicable to | The stitch is not quite as simplé as it looks, but it 


is peculiarly attractive. 

Roumanian Stitch (Fig. 
10) is very like the Balkan 
(Fig. 8), that is, with the V 
very broad and open, and 
with the cross section or 
seed stitch made downward 
over it. Bring the needle 
up through the material 
and directly across one-half 
inch of space and down 
through the material. Bring 
it up again directly at the 
centre and one thread 
lower, keeping the floss 
below the needle insertion. 
Make a downward vertical 
stitch that covers the floss 
and two or three threads 
of the fabric. The space 
between the horizontal 
stitches should be the same 
as the length of the seed 
stitches. To begin the next 
stitch, bring the needle up 
at the left, two jor three 
threads directly below the 
first needle insertion made. 

Fishbone Stitch. (Fig. 








Until the eye has been 
trained to mechanical evenness of stitch, it will be 
easier for the beginner to practice on canvas or 
cloth of basket weave, with even warp and woof 
threads that can be counted. 

Featherstitch is worked vertically, from the top 
downward. The stitches are placed alternately 
on either side of an imaginary upright central 

line. At first a colored 





will roll in easily. Make 
several holes about fifteen 
feet apart, not necessarily 
in a straight line, although 
the general direction of 
the whole course should 
be straight. 

Get a log not more than 
eight or ten inches in di- 
ameter, and from three to 
five feet long, and lay it 
directly in the path be- 
tween holes 3 and 4; and 
place asimilar log between 
the corresponding holes 


of the parallel course. 
The two logs represent 
bunkers. Beyond the logs 


make more holes. You 
can have your course as 
long as you please, and 
as difficult, but that will 
depend, of course, upon 
the size of your field. 








basting thread may be 
used by the novice, and 
later removed. 

Plain Featherstitch. 
(Fig.1.) Bring the needle 
up through the material at 
the top of the design or 
top starting point. t*Then 
make a small diagonal 
pick-up of the material by 
slipping the needle diago- 
nally under the material a 
scant eighth of an inch to 
the right of the first needle 
insertion and about even 
with it, bringing the 
needle out again a full 
eighth of an inch below 
the first needle insertion. 
Keep the thread at the 
left and under the point 
of the needle. When the 
thread is pulled through, 
it produces a V with one 
side vertical.* Then make 








Any even number can 
play, although two or 
four on a side is enough. There are two ways of | 
playing: first, as to time, and second, as to the 
number of strokes. 

In the first way, two players, one on each side, 
start together. Each places a ball on the starting 
line, and at a given signal kicks it toward the first 
hole. It will probably take several kicks to get it 
fairly into the hole. Then, with the toe of her | 
boot, the player must get it out again, and kick it | 
toward the second hole. 

On reaching the log, she must kick the ball over, 
not round it. When she reaches the last hole, she 
turns back again toward the starting line, which 
is now the goal, and tries to send her ball across 
before her opponent’s ball. 

At no time must the player touch the ball with 
the hands, or, in fact, with anything but the toe of | 
the boot. The next two players, if more than two 
are playing, can start almost immediately after | 
the first two; they need wait only long enough so | 
that they will not interfere with those ahead. 

If, when four are playing, one on each side wins, 
the two winners play against each other to deter- 
mine which side is victorious. 

In the other way of playing, it is the number ef | 
strokes or kicks that counts. The player who uses | 
the fewest number is the winner. At each kick, 








the players must call out “One!” or “Two!” or | 


whatever the number of that kick may be. In this 
style of play there is, of course, no need to hurry. 


If tennis balls are used, it is well to make the | as high as the top of the preceding V of the set of } 


holes slightly larger than when golf balls are used. 
& 
SUGAR TUNTS. Because they are easy to make 


and keep well in hot weather, sugar mints are an | 
Add two-thirds of a | 


excellent hot-weather candy. 
cupful of water to two and one-half cupfuls of 


sugar and one-eighth of a teaspoonful of cream of | 


tartar. When the mass boils, cover it and steam 
it for five minutes; uncover it and cook it to 
275 degrees. Pour the whole mass at once upon 
an oiled marble slab between candy bars. Fold 
the edges in as they begin to harden. When 
the candy is cool, pull it over a hook. Flavor it 
with one-quarter of a teaspoonful of peppermint. 


a similar stitch (* to *), 
working this time from 
the left, and bringing the needle out as close to the 
central imaginary line as possible. The two V’s 
thus formed make a W. Repeat from t¢. It is 
readily apparent that the evenness of the work 
is its chief beauty. 

Simple Brier Stitch. (Fig.2.) Instead of having 
two V’s side by side to form a W, make the V’s— | 
both sides of which should slant—one 
below another, not in perfect align- 





for leaves,to give the veined 
effect. It is made much the same as simple 
featherstitch, with the exception that the inner 
part of the V is about one-third the length of the 
outer side. 

Close Featherstitch (Fig. 12) is made exactly 
like fishbone stitch, only very much finer, with the 
stitches as close together as possible—so close 
that the V shape is almost lost. 

Featherstitch Insertion. (Fig. 13.) 
succession of V’s, following two imaginary outside 
lines instead of one central line. Bring the needle 
up through the material. Make a V of about one- 
third of an inch, as in simple featherstitch, with 


one side vertical and the other slanting. In this | 


case let the needle pick up and follow the warp 
threads, instead of going diagonally across them. 
Then make another V, the thread always under 
the needle, which should be inserted at the top of 
the slanting line of the previous V, and brought 
out a third of an inch directly below. 

Single and Double Coral Stitches (Figs. 14, 15 
and 16) are like simple and double brier stitches, 
except that the needle as it takes the pick-up of 
goods follows the warp threads of the fabric. All 
coral stitch variations of the featherstitch have 
this peculiarity: the needle parallels the warp 
threads, instead of crossing them diagonally, as in 
brier and other variations. 


& 





ment, but one a little to the right, the 
next a little to the left of an imaginary 
central vertical line. 

Double Brier Stitch. (Fig.3.) For 
this stitch make two V’s with one side 
vertical, one above the other on the 
right side of the imaginary vertical 
line, and then two V’s on the left side, 
always alternating in that manner. 

Triple Brier Stitch. (Fig.4.) Make 
three V’s, both sides slanting, one 
after another, downward diagonally 
to the right, and then three diagonally 
to the left. 

Vine Stitch. (Fig. 5.) Make this 














like the triple brier stitch, with several 
V’s following one another diagonally, 
one set to the right, then another set to the left. 

Fancy Vine Stitch. (Fig. 6.) In this design, 
| three V’s alternate, to right and left, as in the 
triple brier; but the outer part of each V reaches 


three. 


| lines of triple brier that meet to form squares. In 
the triple brier the slant may be slight or not, as 
desired ; but in the triple combination brier stitch 
the angle must be forty-five degrees, in order to 


produce the squares. 


Balkan Stitch. (Fig.8.) For this stitch, instead 
of making two V’s side by side, make the V’s one 
below another. A small vertical stitech—the seed 


stitch—extends downward from the apex of each | 


|V. Bring the needle up through the material. 
| Throw the thread to the left, so that it can be kept 
| under the needle, as in blanket stitch. 
| needle close to the first insertion, and bring the 


Insert the | 


& 
HOW TO TELL THE TEMPERATURE 
WITHOUT A THERMOMETER. 

N hot evenings in August or cool ones in 
O September most persons have noticed the 

constant and regular chirping of the tree 
crickets, but few realize that the little creatures 
are nature’s thermometers. When the tempera- 
ture is high, they chirp fast, when it falls, they 
chirp more and more slowly, until, at about fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit, they cease entirely. 

There is a formula that gives a fairly accurate 
relation between the 
temperature and the 
rate of chirping: N + 
40=T. The number 
of chirps in fifteen 
seconds, plus forty, 
equals the approxi- 
mate temperature. 

It is well worth 
while to get a few of 
these live thermome- 
ters and watch them. 
They are generally to 
be found upon apple 
trees, grapevines, 
or wild blackberry 
eanes. But to catch 
them you will have 
to be quick; they sit 

near the edge of a leaf, on the under side, and 
when frightened slip quickly to the upper surface. 
Their pale green bodies are about half an inch 
long, and are covered by gauzelike wings with 
green veins. When disturbed in their haunts the 


| crickets cease their “singing,” and it is often sev- 
Triple Combination Brier. (Fig.7.) Make two | eral moments before they resume it. You will | 


need a little patience to discover their where- 
abouts, but when you have found them, you can 
easily catch them by clapping both hands over 
the leaf on which they are resting. 

The space between the glass of a window and 
the screen makes a cage where they can be kept 
and studied for several days; but a large wire 
netting cage is better, because it can be moved 
from place to place, into different conditions 
of temperature and moisture. If you keep the 


crickets more than a few hours, you should sprinkle 
some fresh leaves, of the kind the crickets were 
| On when you caught them, and put the leaves in 











the cage. When all is still they will begin to chirp. 
All in a group will chirp at the same time, the 
same rate, and the same pitch. It is interesting to 
observe the result when a few are kept in a warm 
room and the rest are outside, where it is cooler; 
for although the two groups are so near together 
that they can hear each other chirp, they cannot 
keep together on account of the difference in tem- 
perature. While the insects are chirping they 
hold their wings at right angles to the body, which 
gives them the appearance of being creatures 
that have crept out of fairyland. 


Co) 


A GOOD PICTURE FROM A POOR FILM. 
‘*] AM so disappointed in that picture I took of 
| Allen,” said Ethel, as she dropped into a chair 
in her uncle’s study. ‘It weuld be a charming 
little thing if the background were not so blurred. 
I guess I didn’t focus the camera very well. 1 
shouldn’t care so much if I could take another 
one, but I thought this was going to be good, and 
now Allen has gone home.” 
“It doesn’t look very artistic,” admitted Uncle 
| George, as he studied the negative, ‘‘but never- 
| theless I believe I can show you how to make 


good prints from it. 
“Put your paper in the printing frame and 


& 





11.) This is used as a filling | 


This is a} 


expose it just as you always do,” he explained, a 
| few minutes later in the dark room; “but instead 
|of putting the exposed paper in the tray of 
| developer, we will dip it in a tray of clean water. 
| Now lay the wet paper, with the back down, on this 
piece of glass. Being wet, it will cling to the glass, 
| and therefore will not curl as you work with it. 

“We'll dip this little tuft of cotton in the devel- 
| oper, and apply it to the paper with a gentle cir- 
| cular motion. Notice that I put the developer 
only on the central part of the paper, where Allen’s 
picture should be. Now, as the picture begins to 
develop, you can see that Allen and the melon he 
is holding are coming out clear and strong, and 
that the background fades away into a clear 
white.” 

“That’s just what I wanted!’’ exclaimed Ethel. 
“TI felt disappointed when I saw the negative, but 
| now I can make some pictures from it that are 
really worth while.” 
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A REMOVABLE COMBINATION COLLAR 
AND CHEMISETTE. 

| exceedingly plain; its severity is sufficiently 
| relieved by removable transformation collar 
immaculate, and should be made so that they can 
easily be removed from the waist for frequent 
| One of the simplest and most attractive collars 
for wear with an everyday silk or charmeuse 
be made either of 

white crépe de Chine 

Three-quarters of a 

yard of eighteen-inch 

one collar. If the 

material is wide, the 

make two collars, 

and leave pieces in 

be found useful for 

attractive little cuffs 

Cut the collar in 

the sailor style and 

lowing dimensions, 

which allow for a 

to the end of the hem, twenty-seven inches; width 
from corner to corner of the sailor collar, eighteen 
to the edge, four inches; width of the vest effect, 
four inches. 

machine; or hemstitch it. Make a small dot witl: 
a lead pencil on the collar where you wish it to 
a wrong side to hemstitching, the work must be 
reversed where the collar turns. 

Use buttonhole twist for the buttonholes, one or 
two of which should extend up the collar so that 
flat glass or baroque pearl buttons are suitable 
for suchacollar. If the latter are used, remember 
cleansed, for like pearl beads, they are wax-filled, 
| and contact with the water will destroy them. 

| white or colored linen, with white flat pear! buttons, 
| is especially attractive in combination with th: 
| eponge, white or colored, or white with flora! 
designs, makes handsome sets to wear with th« 


HE most practical waist for everyday wear is 
and chemisette effects. Such accessories must be 
laundering. 
tailored blouse can 
or crépe meteor. 
material will make 
same length will 
the centre that will 
to match. 
according to the fol- 
one-inch hem: length from the corner of the collar 
inches; width of the collar from the centre back 

Baste the hem neatly and stitch it on the 

turn, sailor fashion. Since tliere is a right and 

Bind the inner edge of the collar with muslin. 

it may be buttoned high or low, as desired. Littl 

that they must be removed every time the collar is 

| For summer wear, a collar in this style, made o! 

| plain shirt waist or the one-piece frock. Cotton 
| spring and summer tailored suit. 
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BELL BEAN BAGS. 


N excellent game for the younger children 
and the older ones, too, is called bell bean 
| bags. Take a small barrel hoop and win 
| it with bright-colored ribbons. Hang a bell in th 
|centre and suspend the hoop in the doorwa) 

Each player in turn receives four small bean bags 
and a large one called Jumbo. She stands ten © 
| twelve feet away, and tries to throw them throug! 
| the hoop without ringing the bell. Each sma! 
| bag counts ten, and Jumbo twenty-five. If th« 
| shot rings the bell, the throw counts nothing. !! 
|a small bean bag goes outside the hoop, it takes 
| five from the score. Jumbo takes fifteen off. Tl 
game is one hundred. 
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Do not drop oil in the ears. If it is allowed to| tiles are better, because they are permanent. | than ten minutes. 
| Three-inch tile drains put below the frost line, 
and laid so that they will have a fall of two inches | 

















—old age—that appar- 
ently requires no appren- 
ticeship. There is no special 
course of instruction that 
prepares for old age. Yet 
it is a profession full of 
difficulties, and one that we 
must all take up if only 
we live long enough. 

To most of us, the prospect 
of old age does not seem particularly interesting. 
Youth dislikes to consider it fora moment. Only 
when we get well on in middle age do we turn a 
reluctant attention toit. And alas! in middle age, 
having built up a business, or brought up a family, 
or ripened a talent, or completed any given work 
after years of effort, we are inclined to slacken 
the pace, and slip at length into old age as uncon- 
cernedly as if we were getting into bed. 

Perhaps we have begun to live not merely with 
our children, but upon them. Too often our 
hands are idle, and we fall into the dull acqui- 
escence of the spiritually unemployed, who live by 
mere “hand to mouth” thinking. Vigorous habit 
gives way with disconcerting swiftness to listless 
inertia, and the mind becomes as unthinking as the 
occasion will permit. 

Something must be done, and that quickly! 


We 
Our 
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must gird ourselves for renewed effort. 
bodily joints may stiffen in spite of us, 
but the task of keeping the mind agile, 


remain, it becomes rancid, and is then a source of 
irritation and danger. The wise and safe plan is 
not to manipulate the ears in any way. 
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THE HOME ORCHARD. 
I. The Site and the Soil. 


RUIT in the house in such quantities that it 
can be eaten liberally at all times, is con- 
ducive to the good health of the family. To 

purchase such a supply is beyond the means of 
many people, but there is nothing to prevent them 
from growing all the fruit they can use, provided 
there is room on the home lot. 

It is not necessary to have a large number of 
trees. Two apple trees twenty years old will pro- 
duce more apples than most families can use, and 
two trees each of peaches, plums and cherries 
will be ample for all purposes. 

Where there is no choice of a site, as frequently 
happens in small plots, you must make the best of 
the circumstances; but where there are a number 
of places available, you should make a careful 
selection of the site for the proposed garden. A 
visit to the successful fruit gardens in the vicinity, 
where you can learn the conditions under which 
success has been attained, will often prove to be 
of much value. 

Land that has a gentle slope—four or five feet 
to the hundred—-is to be preferred to level land, 


in one hundred feet, will do the work. Under 
ordinary circumstances, they should be laid thirty 
to forty feet apart. Provide a good outlet for 
these drains, and keep them free. Land so 
drained will be drier in the spring, and so can be 
worked more easily; and during the summer it 


all the moisture that the trees can use. 
Drains sometimes become clogged by the roots 
of the trees. Watch the outlet. If there is a 





diminishing flow of ground water, it will be neces- | 


sary to take up the tiles, clean them, and relay 
them. 

| In the small yard, where there is room for only 
| One or two trees, you can provide drainage by 
digging a hole three feet square and about the 
same depth, and punching holes down through 


| the subsoil at the bottom of the hole as far asa 


| crowbar will reach. 
| 
} 
| you found in digging. If there are not enough to 
provide a layer four to six inches deep, get some 
more, or some clinkers. Then return the soil, 
| having mixed with it, if it is very stiff clay, some 
| coal ashes, or sand, if you can procure either. Old 
| bones thrown into the hole will provide plant food 
for several years. Fresh bones with the grease in 
them are not satisfactory if used in any quantity, 
| for they sour the soil. 
| The stoniness of the land need be no hindrance 
to planting an orchard, so long as the 
stones are not so large and numerous 


| 
| 
| 
| 





or at least awake, is in our own hands. 
If long years of confining labor have 
narrowed our horizon and restricted 
our powers of thought, so much the 
more determined should be our prepa- 
ration for old age. We must respond 
eagerly to all mental stimulations, and 
neglect no opportunity for thinking. 
“Old age hath yet his honor and his 
toil,’ and the one depends directly 
upon the other. 

As it is with the mental, so it is with 
the spiritual fibre. When our minds 
are empty, our souls know neither 
beauty nor sympathy, and we become 
as burdensome and useless as_ the 
Roman mob demanding bread and the 
circus without labor, or the children 
of Israel eating manna in the wilder- 
ness without thought. “They wist not 
what it was,” no, nor cared, provided 
they had it! Only Moses saw the 
vision. 

To be spiritually unemployed is to 
court old age and invite death. To 
know and love and ponder upon the 
great minds of all ages, to adore the 
world’s splendors and pity its sorrows, 
to exercise each day our “capability 
and godlike reason,” to keep our judg- 
ment in commission—that is the rational 
approach to old age. To such the universe pays a 
splendid wage, and they are never out of a job. 
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CARE OF THE EARS. 


CORES of persons indulge in the practice of 
S scratching the ears with a pin, a hairpin, or 

other implement, without knowing that they 
are injuring themselves. 

The human ear is usually described as having 
three parts, the external, the middle, and the 
internal. The external ear consists of the pinna, 
the expanded scroll-like part that we see, and the 
short canal, called the external auditory canal, 
that conducts the sound waves to the drum. 

The middle ear is a small, irregular chamber 
closed on the outer side by the drum, or tympanic 
membrane. The chamber holds a chain of three 
small bones. One end of the chain is attached 
near the centre of the tympanic membrane. The 
bones serve to conduct the sound waves to the 
inner ear. The internal ear is the delicate nerv- 
ous apparatus that receives the waves and trans- 
mits them to the brain as nerve impulses. 

The external auditory canal is about one inch in 
leng‘h, and is composed of cartilage and bone. In 
the skin that lines the outer, or cartilaginous, part | 
of the tube are glands that secrete cerumen, or | 
earwax. The canal is not straight, but curved, 
with its convexity upward, and the highest point 
of the curve in the middle. It runs inward and a | 
little forward. At the inner extremity is the tym- 
panie membrane. 

People do not realize that earwax is essential 
to healthy ears. When it is lacking, there is a | 
good deal of discomfort; the ears are dry, and 
there is often a sensation of itching. The. wax - 
lubricates the canal, and catches dust and small 
particles that might reach the delicate tympanic 
membrane and produce irritation. 

The ear is a self-cleaning organ. Every motion 
of the lower jaw imparts motion to the cartilagi- 
nous outer end of the canal, and thus serves to 
work the wax toward the opening. Once at the 
opening it is easily removed. If the habit of roll- 
'ng a corner of the towel or wash cloth and inserting | 
itin the canal is practiced, the wax is continually 
pushed back, until frequently it becomes packed 
in hard masses, which a physician has to be called 
on to remove. 

No one but a skilled physician should ever insert 
an Instrument into the ear. Not only is there 
srave danger of rupturing the tympanic mem- 
brane, but the walls of the canal are scratched and 
Sruised, and boils or severe general inflammation | 
may result. When hardened cerumen does exist, | 
you cannot possibly remove it by your own efforts; | 
on the other hand, you may push the mass against | 
the drum, where the pressure will cause inflam- 
mation, and even perforation and loss of hearing. 

This does not mean that you should neglect the 
ordinary measures for keeping the outer ear clean. | 








| tion. 


| ally thrive. 





because it is generally better drained; moreover, 
it is usually less subject than level land to late 


spring frosts. The orchard should be situated at 
or near the top of a hill, because cold air has a 
tendency to drain down into low places. Cold air 
settling in that manner is the cause of many frosts 
in the hollows long after the time when the last 
frosts have occurred on the upper slopes and the 
tops of the surrounding hills. 

The selection of the site for the orchard may 
determine your success or failure. Where there 
is a choice of exposure, land that slopes to the 


north will in most instances prove best for peaches, | 


for early blooming varieties of plums, such as the 
Japanese, and for apricots, because they will not 
start into growth so early. Growers have fre- 
quently noticed a week’s difference in the bloom- 
ing of the same variety of peach on the north and 
on the south slope of the same hill. That week’s 


difference may be sufficient to save those on the | 


north slope from late frosts that will kill those on 
the south slope. - 

But if you have only a small yard, and the only 
available place for the trees is on the south side 
of the house, it will be well worth while to plant 
them. In such a case, it is wise to assist the trees 
to the extent of giving them several coats of 


whitewash during the late winter and early spring, 
in order to retard the buds as much as possible. | 


The changing of the color of the twigs from purple 
to white means less absorption of heat, and results 
in holding back the blooming. Peaches can be 


| held back in that way three or four days, or even 


a week. 

The early varieties of apples, such as yellow 
transparent and red astrachan, are best planted 
on a southern exposure, for the sooner they are 
ready to eat the better. 

When selecting the site for the fruit garden, you 
must take the character of the soil into considera- 
A deep soil is desirable, no matter what 
fruit you grow. If there are ledges or an impervi- 
ous hardpan close to the surface, the land is not 
suitable for growing fruit. There should be at 
least three or four feet of soil above the hardpan, 
and the drainage should be good. That is one of 
the most essential points. Varieties differ some- 
what in their ability to grow in wet places, but 
in poorly drained soil fruit trees do not usu- 
They make twisted, gnarly, stunted 
growths, and are short-lived. An apple tree well 
placed and well treated will attain an age of one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty years. 

The fact that a certain piece of land will grow 
good potatoes is a general indication that it is fit 
for fruit growing. Another rule, applied by some 
persons, is that if the lower leaves on corn plants 
dry up in late summer during an ordinary season, 
the soil in which they grow will prove suitable for 
fruit trees, because the indication is that the soil 
has good drainage. 

Often it is necessary to drain the soil artificially. 
Stone or board drains will serve the purpose, but 


as to prevent some sort of cultivation. 
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A WET-DAY PICNIC. 


HE rainfall of the preceding day 
ti that prevented the out of doors 

picnic was a great disappoint- 
ment to the children of the house- 
hold; so their mother, knowing that 
the other children who had been invited 
were equally disappointed, made up 
her mind to hold a new kind of picnic 
indoors. 

By telephone or in other ways she 
reached all those who were to have 
made up the original party, and asked 
them to call at about half past two. 
With her own children there were 
nine in all. 

Before the guests began to arrive, the 
mother had bought some inexpensive 
blank books, covered them with bright 
green paper muslin, and printed “Our 
Picnic” in letters of red and white on 
the cover ofeach. At the beginning of 
the picnic each child received a picnic 
book. The guests drew up chairs round 
the large table in the living room, on 
which was a large box filled with post 
ecards, advertisements, illustrations 
| from back numbers of magazines and other kinds 
| of pictorial matter. There were also bottles of 
| mucilage and several pairs of scissors. 

The first point to be ‘decided, it was explained, 
| was the place for the picnic. After some dis- 
cussion, a trip to the country was agreed upon by 
| the children. Each child was then told to search 
| the picture pages for some country scene. When 
| he had found this, he cut it out neatly, and pasted 
| it on the blank-book cover just below the title. 
| The children were then told to choose the con- 
veyance in which each would like to go, and to 
look through the box for a picture of it. Choice 
ranged from a donkey to a rowboat, and from a 
motor car to the swan chariot of “Lohengrin.” 
These conveyances the children pasted on the 
first inside page of the picnic books. 

Next they decided what to take with them— 
tents, hammocks, baskets, boxes, and things to 
eat. About these things, everyone had a different 
idea. The pictures of the supplies covered many 
| pages, and the children seemed never to tire of 
hunting for them. 

Later they hunted for interesting things to be 

seen on the way or after reaching the picnic 
| grounds. 
and pasted it in his book, he invented a story 
about it to amuse the rest. 

About five o’clock came the great event of the 
afternoon—a picnic basket filled with sandwiches, 
cookies, apples, and other fruit, and with a big 
bottle of cold lemonade tucked away in one 
corner. A cloth was spread on the carpet, and all 
sat round it in picnic fashion to enjoy the feast. 
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SALAD OILS, AND QUICK -PROCESS 
MAYONNAISE. 


‘OR two good reasons the mayonnaise salad 
F dressing made with oil has never become 

generally popular in this country. Many 
persons cannot pay the price of good olive oil, and 
many others do not like the taste of it. To the 
aid of the first has come the well-refined, clear, 
odorless, and almost tasteless cottonseed oil that 
costs only about one-half as much as the better 
olive oils, and in many cases has been found more 
acceptable to the palate. There are several of 


as to color, and having better keeping qualities 
than the olive oil, which quickly becomes rancid 
in the summer unless kept cold and in the dark. 
For the same money, the cottonseed oils furnish 
two or three times the food value of the olive oil. 

Another objection to the oil mayonnaise dressing 
is the long and tiresome process of making it. 


the egg drop by drop, and half an hour to an hour 
must be spent in making a comparatively small 
amount of mayonnaise. By using a different 


iti 
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will be more likely than undrained land to retain | 


In the bottom of the hole place all the stones that | 


ie The Lighting of 
| Strength,” and “Bacteriology of the Household.” 


| and three and one-half cupfuls of flour. 
When each child had found something | 


By | 
the method commonly used, the oil is beaten into | 


| it from burning. 
method, the same amount can be made in less | 


_s 













* All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Family Page 





Beat the egg with an egg- 
beater, add the seasonings, and mix them well; 
then beat in a teaspoonful of vinegar or lemon 
juice. Begin to add the oil gradually at first, by 


| the tablespoonful. Beat the mixture well until the 


thickening process begins; you can then pour in 


| the oil quite recklessly, and need stop only to add 


an occasional spoonful of vinegar or lemon juice 
to thin the mixture and give it the desired flavor. 

The proportion of acid or of the seasonings may 
need to be increased somewhat when the salad 
oils are first used, in order that the new oil may 
not prove too noticeable, and so be dismissed 
without a fair trial. 

ie 


When You Wipe Your Paintbrush.—If you do 
it on the side of the pail, a little paint is sure to 
run down on the out- 
side, where it is hkely 
to smear anything that 
happens to touch the 
pail. 

Cut a stick an eighth 
of an inch longer than 
the diameter of the pail, 
and press it in across 
the top, between the 
ends of the bail. Wipe 
the brush on that, and all the superfluous paint 
will drop back into the pail. 
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A FREE LIBRARY FOR THE FARM 
WIFE. 


HE benefit that the national Department of 
T Agriculture and the state experiment sta- 

tions are bringing to the farmer through 
publications that tell him how to improve his crops 
and live stock, and how to market them to the best 
advantage, is familiar ; but what has been done 
for the farmer’s wife is not so well known, al- 
though already a sufficient number of bulletins to 
form a valuable home-economics library have been 
issued. 

The bulletins give information on planning and 
furnishing the house, preparing food, the country 
school, rural social life, taking care of children, 
and many other important subjects. 

The housewife of experience may feel that she 
does not need or care for these bulletins; but if 
she will secure some of them, she will find that 
they contain much interesting material that will 
aid her in her efforts to improve the conditions of 
life on the farm or small place. 

On the subject of house planning and furnish- 
ing there are pamphlets entitled, “Decoration for 
the Farm Home,” “Household Furnishing,” and 
“Choice and Care of Utensils.” 

Dealing with the care of the house, and with 
laundry work and the like, are such publications 
as “Labor-Saving Devices for the Farm Home,” 
Farm Houses,” “ Saving 


o 


For guarding the health of the family there are, 
among others, bulletins on “Sewage Disposal,” and 
“How Insects Affect Health in Rural Districts.” 

The farm mother, interested in her children’s 
school, will find informing articles on ‘‘The School 
Garden,” and ‘‘ The Rural School and the Farm 
Home.” 

These pamphiets form a free library to which 
the farmer’s wife can turn for aid in solving her 
problems, whether concerned with providing 


| sanitary and pleasant home conditions, or with 


improving the social and the intellectual life of the 
neighborhood. Bulletins and a catalogue of the 
various publications can be obtained without cost 
by applying to the national Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. 
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WALNUTS.—Mikx one-half of a cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of molasses, one-third of a cupful of 
melted butter, one egg well beaten, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, and one-half of a teaspoonful each of 
ginger, cloves, and salt. Add one teaspoonful of 
soda mixed with one teaspoonful of boiling water, 
Pinch oft 
small pieces, the size of an English walnut, roll 
them in sugar, and bake them in a quick oven. 
They will keep a long time—if locked up. 


MINCED CLAMS EN CASSEROLE.—Brown 
in a frying pan two thin slices of bacon cut in 
small pieces. Add one tablespoonful of butter. 
Fry in this one onion cut fine, and one peste cut 
in small pieces. Add one tablespoonful of flour. 
When this is nicely browned, add two cupfuls of 
cooked minced clams with the juice, and one 
cupful of milk. Let it come toa boil. Place it in 
a covered casserole and let it remain in a moder- 
ate oven for about three-quarters of an hour. 


CARROTS CREAMED IN A NEW WAY.— 
Take eight carrots, scrape and boil them for ten 
minutes in salted water, a dessertspoonful of salt 
to every quart of water, and strain them. Cut the 
carrots in rather thin slices, put them in a stewpan 
with two ounces of butter, half a gill of water 
vepper and salt. Put the cover on the pan, and 
fet the mixture simmer for twer.ty minutes, shak- 
ing the pan occasionally to insure even cooking. 
When the carrots are tender, add the yolk of one 
egg and half a gill of cream, beaten together; also 
half a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Stir the 
mixture over the fire until it is thick, but do not 


ECEIPTS 


| boil it after the cream is added. 


TWO NEW CONSERVES TO GO WITH 
MEAT. Green Tomatoes and Limes.—Take an 
equal number of green tomatoes and pickled limes. 


| Gri -m together, and cook them until the 
these salad oils on our markets now, very clear | Gene, then gethe 


mass is thick. Add half as many cupfuls of sugar 
as the number of tomatoes; that is, if there are 
twelve tomatoes and twelve limes, add six cupfuls 
of sugar. Boil the mixture ten minutes, or until it 
is very thick. : 

Ripe Tomatoes and Ginger.—Pare and slice four 
pounds of ripe tomatoes. Let them stand until the 
water has run from the fruit. Add three ounces 
of preserved ginger cut into fine pieces and the 
juice of one lemon with the grated peel, grated 
well into the white inner skin. Cook the mixture 
until it begins to thicken, and add four pounds 
of granulated sugar. Continue boiling the mass 
until it is very thick, stirring it continually to keep 
Pour it into glasses, and when 
cool, cover the glasses with paraffin. 
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MARASMUS. 


ARASMUS is a wasting disease 
that occurs in babies, generally 











M 


in their first year. 
coverable cause, a child with maras- 
mus not only fails to gain, but begins 
to lose weight slowly but steadily. 
At the same time, the bones continue 
to grow, and the teeth come at the 
The poor child takes on a distressing 
appearance ; he becomes almost a living skeleton, 
although sometimes the abdomen is distended. 

The child is always hungry because it is starv- 
ing. It cannot assimilate any food, and is as 
hungry a few minutes after eating as it was before. 
It cries most of the time, with a fretful, whining 
ery. Sometimes a very small baby will sleep in- 
cessantly instead of crying. That is on the whole 
unfortunate, for a crying child is likely to get 
treatment more promptly. 

Although marasmus is met with occasionally in 
well-to-do families, it usually attacks artificially- 
fed infants in charitable institutions, and it is 
very rare among breast-fed children anywhere. 
Each case of marasmus must be carefully studied, 
for treatment that cures one child quickly, often 
has no effect on another. Many cases respond to 
a breast-milk diet. Some begin to recover when 
alkalies are added to the diet. In any event, the 
parents should seek the best of medical advice, 
for it is sometimes necessary to make several ex- 
periments before the proper treatment is found. 

Apart from its feeding, the marasmic child needs 
the greatest care. Owing to his extreme emacia- 
tion, bedsores often form; consequently, the 
baby’s position should be changed frequently, and 
he should be kept perfectly clean. The child must 
be kept warm, but he also needs a great deal of 
fresh air both day and night, and it is a good plan 
to keep him in the open air all the time, and let him 
sleep on a balcony if possible. Be careful to 
avoid chilling the little body, however. Ifthe air 
is at all cold, keep hot-water bottles in the crib, 
and wrap the baby’s hands up very warmly. After 
the daily bath, it is helpful to rub warmed olive 
oil gently into the skin all over the body. 





usual time. 
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HIS SUNDAY SAUSAGES. 


‘¢ AT last an irresistible force has 

met an immovable object. The 
result, long a subject of scientific 
speculation, was that the irresistible 
force got fined five marks.” 

Such is the flippant American re- 
port of a recent encounter in Berlin 
between the Kaiser and the law, or, 
more exactly, between a Berlin policeman and the 
Kaiser’s butcher’s messenger, mounted on a 
motor cycle, and dashing at mad speed down the 
Leipziger Strasse to deliver to the train for Pots- 
dam the meat that had suddenly been ordered 
from that suburban palace by telephone. It was 
Sunday morning, and the rider’s pace and parcel 
were both conspicuous. Patrolman Schneider 
observed them, and was properly shocked. 

“Halt!” he cried. ‘‘Don’t you know that it is 
against the law to deliver merchandise on Sun- 
day?” 

“Gewiss, but this package is for the Kaiser! 
Let me pass! I shall miss the train!” 

Patrolman Schneider’s veneration for the Kaiser 





is vast. For one terrible moment his duty did not 
appear clear; then he rallied, and announced 
superbly: 


“No matter. You are under arrest. Come with 
me.” 

The messenger, perforce,came, loudly protesting 
that the Kaiser would lose his Sunday sausages— 
as indeed he did. Moreover, the butcher who had 
sold them was fined five marks. Greatly dis- 
turbed lest his court prestige should be injured, 
he appealed against the verdict, pleading that the 
act came under the permitted head of “carrying 
out orders in the public interest,” and pointing 
out that it was much the same thing as the special 
arrangements made by the railway companies to 
forward goods to Potsdam at all times. He men- 
tioned, finally, that the sausages were for the 
special and personal consumption of state digni- 
taries, and hinted at something like lese majesty 
iny their confiscation. 

Nothing availed. The stern and incorruptible 
magistrate was unmoved, even by the piteous pic- 
ture of a sausageless sovereign. He pointed out 
that other ham and sausages could doubtless have 
been procured nearer at hand, without encroach- 
ing on the forbidden hours; and that they ought 


to have been good enough, for once, for the state | 


dignitaries referred to. It was, he boldly stated, 
quite without importance, in law, that the giver of 


the order was his imperial majesty himself, for in 
civil law he held no especial position, and he con- 
cluded with a neat moral lecture addressed to the 
Kaiser’s cook, who ought to have made arrange- 
ments for the Sunday dinner at the proper time, 
and long enough in advance. That was no more 
than every good hausfrau in Berlin expected to 
do, and there was no reason why less should be re- 
quired of the imperial household at Potsdam. 

It is safe to say that, if sausages were served to 
the royal family the next Sunday, the cook, or the 
steward, or the grand chamberlain, or the Empress 
Augusta Victoria, or the Emperor William — at 
any rate, some one—made sure they were ordered 
well ahead of time. 
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AN ANTIDUELING DUEL. 


DUEL is always absurd, even when it is tragic ; 
but it is rare indeed for one of the combatants 


was the case with the famous English Radical, 
Henry Labouchere, who once fought a duel during 
his early diplomatic career, while he was attached 
to the embassy in Stockholm. 


“There was a want of logic about the entire pro- 
ceeding that went to my heart,” he confessed, 
later. “To be killed is bad enough, but to be 
killed paradoxically is worse. I never felt more 
dismal in my life.” 

Paradoxical the combat certainly was,- since 
Labouchere had been the challenger, his ground 
of offense being that his antagonist, an Austrian 
officer, had presumed to criticize the British min- 
ister for having given social countenance to a 





Without any dis- | 


recently declined a challenge from conscientious 
| seruples. The young en asserting with 

spirit that his chief had behaved propesy and 
that Englishmen were not so silly as to fight duels 
had left the rest to his seconds—and found himself 
pledged to fight the next morning, with pistols, at 
seven o’clock. He had pees for an apology, and 
admits he was dismayed; but he did not allow his 
feelings to be divined, and duly made his appear- 
ance upon the field of honor. 

“The Austrian stood apart; I stood apart. The 
surgeon already eyed me as a ‘subject.’ The 
seconds consulted; then the Frenchman stepped 
out twelve paces. He had very short legs, and 
they seemed to me shorter than ever. After this 
eame the loading of the pistols. Sometimes, I 
thought, seconds do not put in the bullets; that 
comforted me, but only for a moment, for the 
bullets were rammed down with cheerful energy. 


A pistol was given to each of us. ‘I am to give 
the signal,’ said the Prussian. ‘I shall count one, 


pistols went off. No harm had been done.” 

He thought it was all over, when his opponent, 
stopeing up, remarked that he supposed he ought 
to allow him a second shot, but should nothing 
come of it, he would not consent to a third. Re- 
shot was fired; and they both missed—if indeed 
either had aimed—again. Then Labouchere boldly 
demanded a third shot. 

“The seconds consulted together; for a moment 
I feared they were going to grant my request, and 
I was greatly relieved when they informed me 
they considered that two shots were amply suffi- 
cient. I was delighted, but I Pw scopes gw to be 
most unhappy, and kept up the farce of being an 
aggrieved ope oe 

he whole affair was certainly farcical; but the 
fun depended upon the leading actors being both 
very bad marksmen. 
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A SEA OF DRAGON FLIES. 


URRYING north from Hongkong toward 

Shanghai, in 1858, Admiral, then Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald’s ship had a peculiar experience, 
he describes in ‘Memories of the Sea.” The winds | 
were very light and baffling, with a great deal of 
calm, and they made little headway. 


One afternoon when we were lying at anchor | 
out of sight of land, the weather being very close 
and sultry, we saw a great cloud approaching the | 
ship from the direction of the shore, which was 
about fifty miles off. The cloud came siowly nearer 
and nearer. It did not look like rain, and pres- 
ently, as it enveloped the ship, we found it was 
composed of dragon flies. 0, 7 were not 
locusts; they were insects known in England as 
a flies, and very big ones. They evidently 
made for the ship to get a resting place for the 
soles of their feet; but many missed, and fell ex- 
hausted in the calm sea. 

The masts, the yards, the rigging, and ever 
rope in_the ship were literally incrusted with 
them. It was a very sultry evening, and about six 
o’clock we all bathed. I remember the strange 
experience of diving into a sea of dragon flies, 
which stuck to our arms and shoulders, got into 
our hair, and quite spoiled our swim. A light air 
then came off from the land, so we weighed anchor, 
and made sail to the southward; and at midnight, 
ma as the watch was changing, we were struck 

y a terrific squall, which laid the old ship nearly 
on her beam ends. 

We wondered whether the visitation of dragon 
flies was connected in any way with the squall. 
But if they were blown fifty miles off the land 
where they certainly did not want to go, why did 
we not get the wind for six hours afterward? 
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THE CUPBOARD WAS BARE. 


HE late Doctor Masters, who was formerly a 
missionary in Canton, China, afterward lived 
|in Berkeley, California. His friend and fellow 
missionary, Doctor Boone, returning on furlough, 





fellow Briton who, disapproving of duels, had | 


By this time we had been placed facing each other. | 


luctantly on the part of both participants, a second | 





to be troubled by its absurdity. Such, however, | 





two, three, and then at the word fire, you will | 
both fire. Gentlemen, are you ready?’ We both | 
nodded. ‘One, two, three, fire!’ and both our | 





“tihéle | “There’s a Reason.” 





was expected to arrive in San Francisco on a cer- 
| tain day. Doctor Masters crossed the bay to the 
| city; he meant to meet Doctor Boone and his 
| party, and, after spending the day in sight-seeing, 
to take them to dinner at a well-known restaurant. 


| The steamer, however, had reached port earlier 
| than had been expected, and when Doctor Masters 
| got to the dock, his friends had left. He made | 
| Inquiries at the principal hotels, but could not find 
| them. In order to — his family in Berkeley 
| of the necessary change in plans; Doctor Masters 
sent them a telegram. ere is the somewhat 
| damaged message that Mrs. Masters finally read: 
P92 find the bones. Will come home to | 
nner. 


& 


& 


DOCTOR, says the London Opinion, stopped 

his car on a side street near the home of a | 
patient. He was accosted by a woman whom he | 
remembered to have seen several times, but 
| whose name he did net know. | 
“I suppose,” said the woman, “that yer gettin’ | 
good fee, sir, for attendin’ the little Smith boy?” | 
“Well, yes, I get a pretty good fee, but why do 
you ask ?” 
| _ “Well, I ’ope yer won’t forget that my little 
| Algy threw the brick that ’it *im!” 
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IN SEARCH OF A COMMISSION. | 


Instead of Lemon or Lime Juice ‘6 E 
Add Horsford’s Acid Phosphate . : 
To cold water —a teaspoonful to a glass. Best thirst j mene COLLAR: 
quencher — most wholesome summer beverage. (Adv. 
Our free sample will prove com- 
end postal 








fort and economy. 
stating size and whether you want 
high or low collar. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co. 


| 333 Foreign Missionary stamps, only 7c. 100 for- 
. olen no 2 alike, incl. Mexico, Japan, etc., 5c. 

S. fine, 30c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. Agts. wtd. 
! Buy Stamps. L. B. DOVER, St. Louis, Mo. 


t free! 
In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


Ridea"RANGER™ 


100 diff. 
50%. 


FREE 
FARMS 


Stamps 


Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 


His Majesty the Baby 


deserves the best you can give him. He 

has enough trouble and discomfort getting 

through infanthood without being imposed 

upon with harsh, stiff, heating outer- 

breeches. Insure his comfort as well as 
your own by choosing 
































> \ of] Veer . byt — on OMO PANTS are light, soft and 
OL 7 lA YZ approval and days’ cool. They are hygienic, contain- 
LEN IZ IK YZ : PENSE ing no rubber to heat or sweat 
i A you if, ] the little body. They are guar- 
' Z| \y do not wish to keep it. anteed moisture proof. 

diy Low FaAcTory a 2 . 
marvelous improvements OMO PANTS are cut on scien- 
and values never before led in our 1915 offers. tific lines and exceptionally well- 
WRITE for our dig c: showing our com, line of made. They are very durable. 
sors bicycles, TIRES and sundries and learn the wonder- Plain or trimmed with dainty 
ful new offers and terms we will give you. You cannot lace, 25c. to $1.00. At your dealer’s 


afford to until you what we can do for you. | 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. L-so, CHICAGO 


CONGENIAL WORK 
AND STRENGTH TO PERFORM IT. 


or sent by mail on receipt of 
price and dealer’s name. 

OMO BIBS, OMO CRIB SHEETS AND OMO 
SANITARY SHEETING. Write for Booklet. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 
56 Walnut St., Middletown, Coun. 
Makers of the Celebrated OMO Dress Shields. 





A person in good health is likely to have a genial 
disposition, ambition, and enjoy work. 

On the other hand, if the digestive organs have 
been upset by wrong food, work becomes drudgery. 

“Until recently,” writes a Washington girl, “1 











New Companion 


was a railroad stenographer, which means full And We 
work every day. Deliver 
“Like many other girls alone in a large city, I 
eeeeee : FREE 


lived at a boarding house. For breakfast it was 
mush, greasy meat, soggy cakes, black coffee, ete. | 

“After a few months of this diet I used to feel 
sleepy and heavy in the mornings. My work | 
seemed a terrible effort, and I thought the work | 
was to blame—too arduous. 

“At home I had heard my father speak of 4 
young fellow who went long distances in the cold 
on Grape-Nuts and cream and nothing more for | 
breakfast. 

“I concluded if it would tide him over a morn- 
ing’s heavy work, it might help me, so on my way 
home one night I bought a package and next 
morning I had Grape-Nuts and milk for breakfast. 

“T stuck to Grape-Nuts, and in less than two 
weeks I noticed improvement. I remember I 
used to walk the 12 blocks to business and knew 
how good it was simply to live. 

“As to my work—well, did you ever feel the 
delight of having congenial work and the strength 
to perform it? That’s how I felt. I truly believe 
there’s life and vigor in every grain of Grape- 
Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in ‘packages. 





Sewing Machin 


W* OFFER four high-grade styles, 
prepay all freight charges to any 
point in the U. S., warrant each ma- 
chine for 25 years, and sell at a very 
low price. How all this is accomplished 
can best be told in our new illustrated 
booklet, which is free to any reader of 
The Companion. To get this informa- 
tion .simply send a postal, saying, ‘‘I 
am a Youth’s Companion reader. Tell 
me more about the New Companion 
Sewing Machine.’’ Tens of thousands 
of homes all over the country use and 
recommend these machines. If a New 
Companion has , z 

not been sent into 
your town, ask for 
our Special Intro- 
ductory Price. 

Write to Sewing 
Machine Dept., 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Ave., B . Mass. 






Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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$50 Saved Last Winter 
in this Chicago Home! 


Read This Startling Letter 


This past winter I enjoyed, for the first time, ideal 
heating, and at the same time saved fully $50. 

To my mind the Underfeed is so far ahead of the 
topfeed, that there really is no comparison, and when 
you come right down to facts, the topfeed is an ex- 
pense proposition, even as a gift. 

I would not think of going back to a topfeed any 
more than I would think of leaving Electric Light 
for Candles. 

Wishing you success, I am 

Yours very truly, 
R. E. DICKINSON, 
2210 Estes Ave., Chicago. 
Mr. Dickinson’s experience, as given above, is similar to that of over 25,000 other 
users of Williamson heaters. A saving of one-half to two-thirds of your 


coal bills is the positive result with the Underfeed. 


What Others Say About It 


If you want further proof we’ll send you the names and addresses of 
over 2,000 Underfeed users—some right in your vicinity—who know by 
experience that clean, even, economical heat is obtainable only with the 
Underfeed. Here are what just six out of 25,000 users say: ‘‘ Coal bill 
$16.22. for seven rooms.’’ ‘‘$5.40 to heat four rooms.’’ ‘‘ Reduced coal 
bill from $109 to $53.’’ ‘‘ Heats two flats for $30 per year.’’ ‘‘ Heats 
ten-room house for $25.’’ ‘‘ Saved $122 a season.’’ 
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Cut Coal Bills % to% 


With the Underfeed, coal is fed from below. All the 
fire ison top. Smoke and gases are burned up, making 
more heat. You can use cheap slack soft coal or pea 
and buckwheat sizes of hard coal and secure same 
heat as highest-priced coal with no smoke, smell ‘and 
dirt. No other furnace or boiler does this. Soon pays 
for itself. Adds to renting and selling value of any 
building. Adapted to warm air, steam and hot water. 
A saving of 50% in coal bills guaranteed with a William- 
son New-Feed Underfeed when properly installed and 
operated. If you are going to build or want to cut down 
your high cost of heating, send the coupon for full in- 
formation. Write today—NOW. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY 
Formerly The Peck-Williamson Company 
307 Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY 
307 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know how to cut my coal bills from 
one-half to two-thirds with a Williamson New-Feed 
Underfeed. 

Warm Air........ Steam or Hot Water 
(Mark an X after System interested in.) 
Name 
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My Dealer’s 
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